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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
RESIGNS 


HE most serious fact facing the Cool- 

idge administration is that Charles 
Evans Hughes will cease to be Secretary 
of State on the 4th day of March. Mr. 
Hughes came to his office four years ago 
without any training in international af- 
fairs. He had practiced law with distinc- 
tion in the city of New York, been a pro- 
fessor of law in Cornell University, served 
as Governor of New York for two terms, 
and become Associate Justice of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in 1910. 
Upon assuming office as Secretary of State, 
it soon developed that he was applying to 
his tasks all of his marvelous energy and 


very great ability. He has not only held 
his own with the best minds of other na- 
tions ; he has become the recognized leader 
among the foreign ministers of the world. 

He has consistently and fearlessly op- 
posed the theory that peace can be secured 
and maintained by military force and eco- 
nomic pressure. He has pointed out on 
more than one occasion that all contriv- 
ances of that kind depend upon the senti- 
ment which will apply the pressure and 
direct the force when the test comes, and 
that because of the diversity of national 
interests and the inevitable conflicts of 
opinion, “such arrangements are likely to 
fail when they are most needed.” He has 
said: “There is no path to peace except 
as the will of peoples may open it. The 
way to peace is through agreement, not 
through force. The question, then, is not 


of any ambitious general scheme to prevent 
war, but simply of the constant effort, 
which is the highest task of statesmanship 
in relation to every cause of strife, to di- 
minish among peoples the disposition to 
resort to force and to find a just and rea- 
sonable basis for accord.” This has been 
the principle upon which Mr. Hughes has 
based his behavior as Secretary of State. 

We do not here review the achievements 
of Mr. Hughes: his ending of the disas- 
trous naval race between the chief naval 
powers of the world, his contribution to 
the settlement of the reparations problem 
abroad, his amelioration of the ill will be- 
tween this country and Japan, his achieve- 
ments day by day in the less-known but 
equally important routine of his office ; we 
simply express our regret that our govern- 
ment at this time is to lose the guiding 
hand of Charles Evans Hughes. 


UNRAVELING OUR FINANCIAL 
TROUBLES ABROAD 


HE international financial situation 

can be expressed in simple terms. Asa 
result of the war, the victors assessed dam- 
ages against the Central Powers. Other 
bills against Germany have accrued be- 
cause of the expenses of the armies of oc- 
cupation, of goods stolen in the war, of 
various missions of control, of the service 
of the Dawes loan, and of other important 
but lesser claims. All of the creditor na- 
tions want to be paid. For a variety of 
reasons, the debtor nations, with a very 
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few exceptions, are not paying, notwith- 
standing the fact that the schedule of pay- 
ments had been gradually whittled down 
in 1920 and definitely agreed upon in 
1921. 

A bankers’ committee in Paris had a 
plan for the solution of the difficulties in 
1922, but the attitude of the Reparations 
Commission made it impossible for the 
bankers’ committee to submit its plan. 
Then came the Dawes report. The two 
outstanding facts about the Dawes report 
are: (1) as described by Roland W. Boy- 
den, formerly our unofficial representative 
upon the Reparations Commission, it is an 
expression of a simple principle, namely, 
“that you can’t get any more than you 
can get”; (2) the Dawes plan is simply 
a piece of machinery for doing what can 
be done to restore financial equilibrium 
and confidence, especially throughout Eu- 
rope. This is a simple summary of the 
situation. 

But if this were all, the man in the 
street would see but one difficulty left. 
That would be the question, How far are 
the interested parties willing to use the 
Dawes machinery in all good faith? 
Where the will is present, most anything 
can be done. After the repudiation of the 
German mark in 1921-22, the German 
Government adopted the “rentenmark” as 
its unit of exchange. This mark was sup- 
posed to be backed by all the real estate of 
Germany. It was not so guaranteed; but 
the assurance that it was gave the people 
of Germany confidence in it, with the re- 
sult that this currency remained at par 
until the present reichmark, with its gold 
basis, supplanted it. The maintenance of 
the new mark at a uniform level—in other 
words, the stablization of the mark—has 
been due to the confidence and will of the 
German people. The Dawes machinery 
will work, and international settlements 
will be made, in proportion as it is the 
will of the governments to do these things. 
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OUR UNITED STATES AND THE 
PARIS CONFERENCE 


HE Paris financial conference, so far 

as the facts are available at this time, 
is set forth elsewhere in these columns. 
The two important problems facing the 
conference were the division of the Dawes 
payments and the division of the receipts 
from the Ruhr. As we have already said, 
the division of the payments under the 
Dawes plan is primarily a matter of ma- 
chinery and bookkeeping. If it were not 
for the costs of the armies of occupation 
and other priority claims, the international 
financial situation would be simply a budg- 
eting problem. 

But the division of the proceeds from the 
Ruhr offers more complicated difficulties. 
It is still a mooted question, seemingly, 
whether the occupation of the Ruhr was 
carried out under the Treaty of Versailles 
or was a private enterprise against Ger- 
many carried on by France and Belgium. 
If it was carried on under the treaty, the 
cost should be borne by all of the Allies. 
But if, as held by the British Government, 
the occupation was conducted outside the 
treaty, its cost should be borne by France 
and Belgium alone. 

In the midst of this situation our Amer- 
ican Government submits its claim for 
250,000,000 as the cost of our army of 
occupation in the Ruhr. There remain 
also our claims for damages because of the 
sinking of the Lusitanta, which are being 
worked out by a mixed commission. We 
are demanding our share in the Dawes 
annuity. We are not particularly worried 
about the source of these payments, but 
the complication here lies in the fact that 
if we get them from Germany, Germany’s 
payments to the Allies will be that much 
less, and the ability of the Allies to pay us 
will be reduced by substantially those 
amounts. As Mr. Boyden has said, “We 
might just as well consider these claims 
against Germany as an addition to the 
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claims which we already have against 
those governments which are to share 
reparations.” 

Another interesting fact is that, while 
we are demanding our share in the Dawes 
annuity, we have not accepted the Dawes 
plan. Our whole attitude is the acme of 
simplicity—we want the money which is 
owing to us, particularly, just now, the 
one and one-half billion dollars owed to 
us by Germany. Because of this, we sent 
our ambassadors at London and Paris and 
Colonel Logan to the financial conference 
in Paris. It is for the payment of this 
amount that we are asking our share 
from German annuities. We seem to con- 
tinue to hold that there is no connection 
between Allied debts and German repara- 
tions. Europeans interpret the American 
position to be “Germany to pay what she 
can and the Allies what they owe.” We 
are looked upon abroad as maintaining a 
fiction, namely, that whatever may be said 
about the interest, the principal of all 
debts owing to our United States must be 
paid in full or the debtor be branded as a 
bankrupt. 

France has insisted that she can and 
ought only to be asked to pay in proportion 
as she is paid by Germany. Great Britain 
has insisted on receiving from Europe 
amounts necessary to enable her to pay 
America. Thus, as pointed out by the 
Manchester Guardian, “the fact is that 
America sets the pace, and that unless 
Great Britain is to take all the financial 
wreckage left by the war on her own 
shoulders, we shall have to make demands 
upon our allies which, apart from our own 
indebtedness, we should not do.” We are 
told that the more we get from one ally, 
the harder must that ally press its neigh- 
bor. Under the Dawes plan, Germany 
alone is faced with no such uncertainty. 
The English point out that this is an 
anomaly particularly resented by the 
French, who have suggested a Dawes 





scheme for themselves, without its for- 
eign control. Upon this point one British 
paper rather pungently remarks: “The 
suggestion conjures up a vision of Europe 
working under a system of financial com- 
mittees whose duty it would be to transmit 
across the Atlantic a yearly tribute limited 
only by the capacity of the machinery to 
transmit it.” The editor adds: “If such 
a thing were economically conceivable, it 
is not politically possible.” 

As a matter of fact, the United States is 
trying to gouge nobody. We are quite 
aware, for example, that France owes Eng- 
land as well as us. England’s claim is 
as valid as ours. The fact is, however. 
that England is paying us, and in the 
meantime the pound sterling has gradu- 
ally improved. We have faith that our 
debt-funding commission, if left alone, 
will be able to bring us to as friendly a 
settlement with France as it did in the 
case of England. We certainly have not 
pushed France. We shall not push France 
We shall not push anybody. 


PROS AND CONS OF PEACE- 
MAKING 


HE job of peace-making is no sine- 
cure. 

We recently sent out a letter announc- 
ing that one of our directors had offered 
to be one of ten persons to contribute 
$1,000 each toward the purchase of a per- 
manent home for the American Peace So- 
ciety. Within a few days we received a 
favorable response. This makes two out 
of the ten. We have received encourage- 
ment from other quarters. So far so good. 

The probabilities are that the American 
Peace Society will have its permanent 
home by the time of its one hundredth 
anniversary, in 1928. Our present rentals 
are 6 per cent of practically enough to buy 
the Society a home. With a small amount 
of subletting, additional sums could be re- 
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leased for the promotion of our work. Too, 
the Society is sadly in need of more room. 

But here are some of the replies to our 
letter which do not add materially to 
the joy of life. One friend of the So- 
ciety writes: “I spent the month of Octo- 
ber in New England, and I found a large 
number of people up there who made 
rather wry faces when one mentioned the 
American Peace Society and its recent 
policies and politics. While I personally 
thoroughly approve of our present policy,” 
etc., etc. Another says: “I think possibly 
a disinclination may be found to join in 
an endowment for a peace society. Some 
will feel that the policy of the Society may 
not always be determined on its present 
reasonable principles.” Another: Your 
letter “suggests to me that the American 
Peace Society’s permanency depends pri- 
marily upon the successive secretaries it 
may have, and that the ApvocaTE oF 
PEACE seems to need an Associate Editor. 
If this is so, then it might be well to con- 
sider whether these needs can be met 
simultaneously with the acquisition of a 
‘permanent home,’ and, if not, which ob- 
jective deserves priority.” Another: “But 
at any time during the last two or three 
years, and for the next two or three 
or perhaps more years, I would rather see 
the money put into work and literature 
than bricks.” Another writes: “There is 
just a little doubt in my mind as to the 
advisability of a permanent home for the 
Society. I am perfectly willing to be 
convinced, but do not feel, from my pres- 
ent information, that any more work could 
be accomplished by the Society with an in- 
vestment of $20,000 to $40,000 in a home, 
while, on the other hand, the income from 
that sum might materially benefit the So- 
ciety by expenditures along certain lines. 
Our Society is known mostly by its work 
and the broadcasting of its name. Com- 
paratively few would actually see the 
building, or be able to be present at our 
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functions ; so that 90 per cent of our mem- 
bership is undoubtedly advised of our 
progress by mail or newspaper publicity.” 
And, finally, another says: “The demands 
for money to facilitate enterprises which 
are directly or indirectly intended to pro- 
mote peace are so numerous and over- 
whelming that an old established institu- 
tion, which hasn’t anything very spectacu- 
lar or striking to present, is apt to find it 
difficult to raise money. One trouble about 
your present proposal is that ten gifts of 
$1,000 each would be of no use whatever 
towards securing a permanent home for 
the Society. Any fund to do that would 
have to run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars.” 

On the other hand, the president of one 
of our leading universities writes: “That is 
a good cause which you present in your 
letter of January 7—the Permanent Home 
Fund of the American Peace Society. 
Another expresses this thought: “Please 
give my very heartiest best wishes to your 
President, Mr. Burton, and tell him if we 
had enough such people as he in this 
world, the American Peace Society would 
be unnecessary.” 

A judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals says: “I fully agree with 
the idea that the American Peace Society 
should have a permanent home and wish 
it might be secured to celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the existence of 
the Society.” A number content them- 
selves by saying that “the Society should 
have a permanent home.” Another well- 
known college president writes: “Let me 
thank you for your letter of January 7. I 
rejoice in this beginning of a fund toward 
the purchase of a permanent home. You 
know the men whom I should name in 
such a happy quest. - 

But, most encouraging of all, there is 
the letter which says: “In response to your 
esteemed favor of January 7 I take great 
pleasure in advising you that I, too, will be 
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one of the ten persons to give one thousand 
dollars each toward the permanent home 
fund of the American Peace Society, and 
I hope the requisite number of dollars may 
be readily found. My only criti- 
cism is that perhaps you might have well 
found thirty instead of ten such donors 
of $1,000 apiece. The American Peace 
Society should certainly have a permanent 
home before it is at the age of one hundred 
years.” 

These rather intimate things are re- 
ferred to here because we would have our 
readers understand something of the lights 
and shades in the life of a peace worker. 
We confess to despising publicity and all 
that goes with it. If we appear here to 
be blowing our own horn, it is an honest 
blow. The American Peace Society will 
go on living; but if it is going to extend 
its work it must have adequate quarters. 


CHURCHES HEADED RIGHT 


*6¢\RGANIZATIONS whose members 

are masked, oath-bound, and un- 
known and whose activities have the effect 
of arousing religious prejudices and racial 
antipathy violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples and ideals of our country and of 
religion and merit our condemnation,” 
says a statement issued the other day by 
Christian and Jewish leaders. Commit- 
tees were recently appointed by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis to promote mutual un- 
derstanding and good will between Jews 
and Christians. At a joint meeting of the 
two committees on good will several plans 
of work were adopted and a joint state- 
ment was prepared. 

A proposal for an interchange among the 
theological schools of the Jewish and 
Christian educators in behalf of mutual 
appreciation was favorably considered. 
Ilearty interest was expressed in plans for 





an appeal to the tolerance and fairness 
of the youth of the land. Appreciation 
was expressed for the work done and 
planned for an exchange of articles in 
Jewish and Christian journals. The con- 
ference recommended the establishment of 
plans in local communities that will bring 
Jews and non-Jews together for mutual 
study and effort. In issuing the statement 
the conference expressed “its faith that 
fellowship must be practiced as well as 
spoken.” The statement says: 


“We of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
as represented in a joint session of their 
respective committees on Good Will be- 
tween Jews and Christians, realizing the 
necessity for a truer interpretation of 
Americanism and religion, and in order 
to advance both on the highest plane of 
good will and fellowship, herewith declare: 

“1. The purpose of our committees is 
to promote mutual understanding and 
good will in the place of suspicion and ill 
will in the entire range of our inter-religi- 
ous and social relationships. 

“2. Because of our mutual respect for 
the integrity of each other’s religion and 
our desire that each faith shall enjoy the 
fullest opportunity for its development and 
enrichment, these committees have no 
proselytizing purpose. 

“3. We endorse the statement of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, made by its administrative 
committee, in its resolution of September 
22, 1922, declaring that the ‘rise of or- 
ganizations whose members are masked, 
oath-bound, and unknown, and whose ac- 
tivities have the effect of arousing religious 
prejudices and racial antipathies, is 
fraught with grave consequences to the 
church and to society at large.’ To this 
statement we add our conviction that such 
organizations violate the fundamental 
principles and ideals of our country and 
of religion and merit our condemnation. 

“4, We realize further that we best re- 
veal our fellowship by practical co-opera- 
tion in common tasks, and it is our en- 
deavor to formulate a program by which 
to realize the high purposes and noble 
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endeavors of mutual good will and help- 
fulness. 

“The conference was of one mind that 
the very fact of a meeting of the character 
there held was in itself a distinct advance 
and an object for deep gratification. Ac- 
tion was taken guaranteeing the holding 
of other conferences of similar nature.” 

Among those representing the two bodies 
at the conference at which the statement 
was prepared were Dr. Abram Simon, of 
Washington, Dr. Louis Wolsey and Dr. 
Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, and Dr 
David Philipson, of Cincinnati, represent- 
ing the committee from the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 


NDER the administration of our 

Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Hungary is 
improving; but Count Andrassy, Hunga- 
rian leading authority in foreign affairs, 
seems to be very much alive. His views, 
held by an appreciable number of other 
Hungarians, are disturbing to the coun- 
tries round about Hungary. The Count 
is reported to believe that Hungary will 
abandon the passive policy hitherto pur- 
sued. He believes that his country will 
circumvent the Little Entente by conclud- 
ing military conventions with Poland, 
Italy, Bulgaria, and Turkey. He holds 
that Hungary will keep in close contact 
with the Irredentist elements in the terri- 
tories ceded to the neighboring States, and 
bring to an end the activities of the mili- 
tary control commission. The leading 
Legitimist organ, Magyarorszag, carries 
the thought further. In an article en- 
titled “The Hungarian Christmas, 1928,” 
it says that the Hungarians will quietly 
increase and arm forces till they reach a 
total of 800,000 men, and will wait for the 
first opportunity of using this force for 
military action against the Little Entente 
States. The paper thinks that this op- 


portunity will come when Russia invades 
Bessarabia, in 1928. 


The paper thinks 
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no regard need be paid to possible armed 
intervention on the part of the Great Pow- 
ers. The climax of the article is a graphic 
description of the victorious battles of the 
Magyars against the Rumanians and the 
Czechoslovaks and the ceremonial corona- 
tion of Otto II as “King of all Hungary. 
from the Carpathians to the Adriatic.” 
Behold what a superheated imagination 
can bring forth! 


EDUCED to its lowest terms, the hu- 
man mind is a question mark. “Don 
Marquis,” of the New York Tribune, aims 
to reduce our problems to their lowest 
terms. He believes that 1925 is going to 
be a great year for “making war impossible 
in the future.” He finds peace confer- 
ences, disarmament projects, and moral 
influences of all kinds already in the wind. 
“There is a general spirit of optimism,” 
he says, “which will continue to cheer the 
hearts of the world’s population right up to 
the moment when the next fighting starts.” 
He adds: “The cause of making war the 
great impossibility of the future is the 
greatest and most popular of great popular 
causes. How does it come that nothing is 
ever really done about it? One would 
think, to hear all the talk, that with all 
classes of all populations the desire for 
peace was so overwhelming that the idea 
of war anywhere must necessarily be an 
absurdity. We leave the answer to some- 
body wiser than we are.” Here, in a 
brief compass, is a cross-section of real 
public opinion. On the last analysis, this 
opinion is a question. What is the answer? 
To counsel patience is not enough. To 
point out that it takes time to break old 
habits doesn’t get us very far. The en- 
couraging thing is that Don Marquis has 
discovered this general interest in the prob- 
lem of overcoming war. Don Marquis is 
an observing person. 
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IGHT rulers within thirteen years is 
a lively record for a country the size 
of China. During the thirteen years of 
the Chinese Republic the rulers have been 
as follows: 

Sun Yat-sen, 1911-12. 

Yuan Shih-kai, 1912-15 (self-chosen 
emperor, 1915-16). 

Li Yuan-hung, 1916-17, also 1922-23. 

(Chang Hsun’s monarchical restoration, 
1917.) 

Feng Kuo-chang, 1917-18. 

Hsu Shih-chang, 1918-22. 

Tsao Kun, 1923-24. 

Tuan Chi-jui, 1924—? 

There have been two intervals between 
presidents when so-called governing cabi- 
nets have functioned with presidential 
powers. The second of these periods ended 
Monday morning, November 24, 1924, 
when ex-Premier Tuan Chi-jui, former 
Anfu party leader, assumed the duties of 
a “provisional chief executive,” having 
been invited to do so by Marshals Chang 
Tso-lin, of Manchuria, and Feng Yu- 
hsiang and by Generals Hu Ching-yi, of 
Shensi and Sun Yueh. Various other mili- 
tary leaders subsequently endorsed this in- 
vitation ; whereupon Marshal Tuan agreed 
to “submit.” 


E DO not know whether or not we 

are “intellectuals,” for we don’t 
quite know what an intellectual is. Mr. 
Thomas L. Masson, writing in a recent 
number of the Outlook, pays some inter- 
esting respects to “Our feeble-minded in- 
tellectuals.” What has caught our eye 
particularly is that Mr. Masson finds that 
the people of America want certain things. 
They want to make a decent living without 
too much strain on the conscience. We 
are ready and willing to maintain our- 
selves, to fight for ourselves, if need be, but 
we have a strong impulse to be decent 
about it. And then he says we want to 
know, second, how to make ourselves 
better. We don’t want opinions. If we 
can get facts we are quite capable of form- 
ing our own opinions. We object to hav- 
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ing opinions ladled out to us “by a small 
group of smart Alecks, who praise one an- 
other and damn the rest of the world.” 
He adds: “That is about the way we feel, 
and the sooner the intellectuals among us 
find it out, the better for them. If they 
don’t find it out pretty soon, we propose to 
can them.” In the light of these senti- 
ments we beg to be permitted to remark 
that if Mr. Masson is an “intellectual” he 
does not seem to qualify as a “feeble- 
minded intellectual.” 


HE new year, according to the Central 
European Observer, promises hopeful 
things for Czechoslovakia : 


“Tn the course of the year which has just 
opened, Czechoslovakia will be faced with 
plenty of work, but none of the tasks and 
problems are, so far as can be foreseen, 
of such a nature as to cause undue anxiety 
or threaten seriously to disturb the even 
tenor of events which characterized the past 
twelve months. A year ago, one of the 
political leaders of this country declared 
that the main feature of the spirit in which 
the post-war problems here had been 
tackled was optimism—an optimism based 
upon a steady determination to face and 
overcome obstacles, whatever their nature, 
and to make good all shortcomings as far 
as possible by practical effort. This still 
remains the spirit in which the republic 
faces its seventh new year. In the early 
years following the war, many of the prob- 
lems facing the country were fundamen- 
tal ones, touching the very existence of the 
State itself. There prevailed in some 
neighboring countries the hope and expec- 
tation (shared in also by some persons in 
this country) that Czechoslovakia was a 
mere passing phenomenon. No one any 
longer indulges in these phantasies, and 
the internal political differences and 
struggles have, in practice, resolved them- 
selves into such constitutional fights as are 
normally waged in all modern States. 
Central Europe generally, moreover, is 
more peaceful, more settled and prosper- 
ous, than it has been at any time since the 
war, and this state of affairs is due not a 
little to the policy of political conciliation 
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and economic reconstruction consistently 
pursued from the very outset by Czecho- 
slovakia and the Little Entente. This 
policy will be persevered with, for peace 
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and economic development (for which 
there is still plenty of room) continue, and 
will continue, to be essential for the com- 
plete recovery of Europe.” 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 





THE INTERALLIED FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


HE Conference of the Allied Ministers 

of Finance, called for the purpose of 
reallocating the reparation receipts from 
Germany under the Dawes plan, opened 
in Paris on January 7. The principal 
powers represented at this conference 
were six in number, viz., Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and the 
United States. The American delegation 
consisted of Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Amer- 
ican Ambassador in London; Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick, American Ambassador in 
Paris, and Colonel James A. Logan, Jr., 
American unofficial observer on the 
Reparations Commission. The conference 
lasted until January 14, when an agree- 
ment was signed. 


Purpose of the Conference 


The primary object of the conference 
was to reach a settlement on various ques- 
tions of interallied finance, which had been 
under consideration by a group of financial 
experts since October 27, 1924. The two 
chief questions before the conference 
were as follows: 

(1) What is to be done with the receipts 
obtained from the occupation of the Ruhr? 

(2) How are the first annuities which 
are to be paid by Germany under the 
Dawes scheme to be disposed of ? 

The experts’ report, a voluminous docu- 
ment, with numerous annexes, prepared 
the ground for the work of the conference. 
The first question which arose before the 
experts was naturally that of the Ruhr. 
The French and Belgians presented an 
account which the experts were unable to 
check. One of the many difficulties is the 
valuation of the deliveries in kind. As 


for the costs of military occupation, both 
the British and Italian experts contended 
that the French and Belgians should 
claim, no more than the excess costs over 
and above the cost of maintaining the 
same troops in home garrisons. A ques- 
tion arose as to the lump sums to be paid 
for the army of occupation under the 
agreement of March 11, 1922, which fixed 
the standard effectives as follows: France, 
90,400; Great Britain, 15,000; and Bel- 
gium, 19,300. As a matter of fact, the 
French and Belgian effectives exceeded the 
standard effectives and the British fell 
short of them. Are France and Belgium 
to be credited on the basis of their total 
effectives or on the basis of the standard 
effectives ? 

Under the second part the first question 
was: To how many annuities should the 
first distribution relate? The Italians and 
Jugoslavs, who have both received already 
more than their share, consider that the 
first two annuities should be enough, but 
the other Powers think that the distribu- 
tion should cover at least four annuities. 

The next question is that of the service 
of the 800,000,000 gold-mark (£40,000,- 
000) loan, which has absolute priority. It 
falls from 91,000,000 the first year to 90,- 
000,000 the second, and so on, but as the 
installments do not coincide exactly with 
the payment of the annuities, the charge 
for the first year will be only 80,000,000. 

The cost of the various commissions, 
which also has an absolute priority, has 
to be cut down, though it will probably 
not fall below 30,000,000 goldmarks (£1,- 
500,000) a year. 

The cost of the armies of occupation on 
the basis of the agreement of March 11, 
1922, appears to amount to at least 25 
per cent of the first annuity. The British 
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experts propose to reduce the estimated 
280,000,000 gold marks (£14,000,000) to 
100,000,000 (£5,000,000). 

All these questions came up for discus- 
sion, and there were besides many other 
controversial points to settle. 


The United States Claims 


One of the most spectacular aspects of 
the conference was concerned with the 
claim made by the American delegates 
for American participation in the sharing 
of the reparation receipts. This claim 
was made necessary by the fact that under 
the Dawes plan Germany’s payments to 
the Allied powers are all included in a 
fixed annuity, the allocation of which was 
undertaken at the Paris Conference. 

American claims fall into two categories : 
expenses of the armies of occupation and 
damages to American civilians during the 
war. Both the amounts of these claims 
and the manner of their payment out of 
the German annuity had to be fixed in 
Paris. 

The American claims led to sharp dis- 
agreement between the American and the 
British delegates, the French and the Bel- 
gians having accepted the American posi- 
tion at the start. The disagreement, 
however, was speedily adjusted by negotia- 
tion, conducted principally by Colonel 
Logan. As a result of these negotiations, 
an amicable arrangement was made, under 
which the United States will receive about 
$25,000,000 yearly on the total of her 
claims, amounting to approximately $625,- 
000,000. Thus reimbursement of the 
United States will take 25 years. 

The sum remaining due for the costs 
of the American occupation is fixed at 
between $250,000,000 and $260,000,000, 
while the amount of the war damage claims 
the conference has agreed will be based 
on the findings of the mixed claims com- 
mission. This has been tentatively fixed 
at $350,000,000. 

An attempt was made to limit the Amer- 
ican claim for damages to $350,000,000 as 
the maximum, but this limitation was 
dropped before the final agreement was 
drawn up. Payments to the United States 
will amount to 24%4 per cent of the annu- 
ities, until the total of the claims is satis- 
fied. 
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Details of the Agreement 


The agreement as signed constitutes a 
mass of detail which gathers up the 
scattered ends of the back accounts among 
the allies, liquidates the Ruhr occupation, 
limits the future outlay for the military 
occupation of the Rhineland, fixes the run- 
ning expenses of the reparation organiza- 
tions, including the Dawes Plan Commis- 
sion, and determines the proportion of 
Germany’s payments each and all are en- 
titled to under the Dawes arrangement, 
besides admitting the United States to 
participation and assuring the payment of 
its war damage claims as well as the cost 
of the occupation of the Coblenz bridge- 
head. 

During the next two years the Allies 
will be allowed a maximum of 160,000,000 
gold marks ($40,000,000) for the main- 
tenance of their troops on the Rhine. The 
Reparation Commission, which was allowed 
9,250,000 gold marks (about $2,300,000) 
for 1925, will have to cut down its out- 
lays to $7,500,000 gold marks ($1,875,- 
000) in the following year, at the same 
time providing from that total a sum 
running up as a maximum to 3,700,000 
gold marks ($925,000) for the Dawes plan 
organizations. 

For the Rhineland Commission 10,000,- 
000 gold marks ($2,500,000) is allowed, 
and to the Military Control Commission 
in Germany for the ensuing year the sum 
of 8,000,000 gold marks ($2,000,000). 
The occupation of the Rhineland will come 
up again in September for revision once 
more with reference to future years. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Speech 


While the conference was in progress 
reports were received in Paris concerning 
the appointment of Ambassador Kellogg 
to the post of the Secretary of State. In 
view of this, special importance was 
attached to the following speech delivered 
by him at the close of the conference, in 
reply to the speech made by the French 
Minister of Finance, Clementel, who had 
presided at the meeting: 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
successful termination of your labors. The 
three outstanding events in the rehabilitation 
of Europe in the last year are the Dawes 
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report, the London Conference, and the Paris 
Conference. 

The Dawes report was successful because 
it was the work of very able financiers and 
men of great public experience, who labored 
to evolve a plan which would settle the much- 
vexed reparation question upon business 
principles, bearing in mind the rights of the 
various governments involved. 

The London Conference was a success be- 
cause the statesmen gathered there were all 
animated by a patriotic determination to 
make it a success. They worked in a spirit 
of conciliation and helpfulness, taking a 
broad world vision of the European situa- 
tion. I am happy to say that the Paris Con- 
ference has been a success for the same 
reason. The representatives of all the govern- 
ments here assembled have shown by their 
action that they are animated by that spirit 
of mutual consideration and toleration which 
is necessary for the permanent peace of the 
world. These three great events, I believe, 
mark the beginning of a new era for Europe 
which will have a reflex action on all the 
nations of the world. 

I know there are many who have been 
skeptical about the working of the Dawes 
plan. I, for one, believe it will work. It 
is being carried out, and I am sure it will be 
carried out because it is based on sound 
business principles, and I assure you that 
the people of the United States are deeply 
interested in its success. There are, of 
course, many difficulties yet to surmount, 
many problems yet for solution, and, while 
no one can predict what may happen in the 
future, if the peoples of all the nations are 
animated by the same spirit which has 
marked the progress of the last year, I have 
the greatest hopes for the restoration of 
prosperity, peace, and happiness for the 
troubled nations of Europe. 


We cannot expect by one stroke, as if by 
magic, to settle permanently all the problems 
confronting the great as well as small nations 
of Europe. All great cosmic disturbances 
are followed by secondary disturbances of 
less intensity, and this is so in great social 
and civic upheavals. One cannot expect that, 
after a war of unparalleled extent and 
severity, bringing within its commentary 
sweep the leading nations of the world and 
surpassing in its ruins and devastations the 
records of all history, that governments can 
be restored, trade and commerce rehabilitated, 
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and peace and prosperity brought back by a 
single treaty or by many treaties in the 
course of a year or two. 

The pathway to restoration is a thorny one, 
but if we have a thorough understanding of 
the fundamental principles lying at the base 
of these national disagreements and political 
and economic disturbances, if we are ani- 
mated by a spirit of patriotism and tolerance 
toward the rights of all the peoples partici- 
pant in the war, there is no reason why we 
should not bind up and heal the wounds of 
the conflict and restore Europe again to a 
basis of prosperity and security. 

I have not the time and it would be im- 
proper for me to attempt to discuss your 
many problems. I believe you capable of 
solving them yourselves. It is important, 
however, that we know the situation and 
appreciate these problems confronting each 
country. I cannot close without paying warm 
tribute to our chairman, M. Clementel, the 
French Finance Minister, whose ability and 
conciliatory spirit have so much contributed 
to this conference; to the great part played 
by the Chancellor of the British Empire, with 
his broad vision and his helpful attitude to- 
ward difficult questions, and to the common- 
sense statesmanship of M. Theunis, Signor 
de Stefani, and the Japanese Ambassador, 
whose distinguished dipomatic career has 
added influence to our deliberations. 

Nor would I minimize the important par- 
ticipation of the representatives of all the 
Powers present; their helpfulness in this con- 
ference has not been of a minor nature. 
On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I 
wish to thank all the delegates and their 
advisers for their courtesy to us during this 
conference. 

The Interallied Debts 


While the Paris Conference has settled 
several very important points of difference 
between the Allied powers, it has not dealt 
at all with the question of the interallied 
debts. This was due principally to Amer- 
ica’s determination to keep this question 
out of consideration. It remains, how- 
ever, one of the vital problems confront- 
ing the European powers, and it is ex- 
pected that a Franco-British conference 
to deal with it will be held some time in 
the spring. 

Secretary Hughes’s Statement 


The agreement signed in Paris came up 
for discussion in the United States Senate, 
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and in answer to the attacks made upon 
the terms arranged for, Secretary of State 
Hughes issued the following statement 
under the date of January 19: 


The portion of the agreement reached at 
the recent conference in Paris which relates 
to the participation of the United States in 
the Dawes annuities has already been pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The full text of 
the agreement is on its way to this country 
and will be published as soon as received. 

In the meantime it may be said: 

The conference of finance ministers held 
at Paris was for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to the allocation of the pay- 
ments expected through the operation of the 
Dawes plan. In view of the inclusive char- 
acter of these payments, it was necessary 
for the United States to take part in the 
conference in order to protect its interests. 

The conference at Paris was not a body, 
agency, or commission provided for either by 
our treaty with Germany or by the Treaty 
of Versailles. In taking part in this con- 
ference there was no violation of the reserva- 
tion attached by the Senate to the Treaty of 
Berlin. 

The agreement reached at Paris was simply 
for the allocation of the payments made 
under the Dawes plan. It does not provide 
for sanctions or deal with any questions that 
might arise if the contemplated payments 
should not be made. With respect to any 
such contingency, the agreement at Paris puts 
the United States under no obligation, legally 
or normally, and the United States will be 
as free as it ever was to take any course 
of action it may think advisable. 

The agreement at Paris neither surrenders 
nor modifies any treaty right of the United 
States. 


NEW CABINET IN GERMANY 


FTER a whole month of party nego- 
tiations following the elections, held 
early in December, President Ebert at 
last succeeded, on January 16, in forming 
a new Cabinet, headed by Dr. Hans Luther, 
Minister of Finance in the last Marx 
Ministry. The new Chancellor and his 
Cabinet face a large number of important 
and difficult problems. 


Results of the Elections 


There has been a considerable realign- 
ment of political forces in the Reichstag 


as a result of the elections. The Na- 
tionalists have gained from the Fascists 
and they have lost to the People’s Party. 
Their increase is partly due to the in- 
creased poll. The Socialists have gained 
from the Communists, whose losses would 
have been more pronounced but for the 
increased poll. With these reservations, 
the result bears out, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the forecasts made a fortnight ago. 
Its indecisive character is shown by the 
fact that every party, with the sole excep- 
tion of the Fascists, is able to extract some 
measure of satisfaction from it. The ex- 
tremes of Right and Left have lost, the 
Fascists’ overwhelmingly, the Communists 
less heavily than was expected. All the 
other parties have gained. This is to be 
accounted for by the fact that the poll was 
so much heavier and they have shared in 
the support of those who on the last oc- 
casion did not vote. 

The election offers two aspects which 
must be regarded separately. The rival 
flags under which it was fought were sym- 
bols, the one for and the other against 
the Republic. The figures show that there 
is a majority in the country for the Re- 
public, but at the same time that heavy 
forces are arrayed against it. The other 
issue was the policy of the late govern- 
ment, and in particular its foreign policy 
of fulfilment under the Dawes report. 
Here it must be said that there is a more 
decisive majority in its favor. On the 
whole, therefore, the election must be 
taken as a message of peace—with a strong 
dissentient minority. 


Resignation of the Marx Cabinet 


The first result of the elections was the 
resignation of the Cabinet, headed by Dr. 
Marx. The Chancellor presented his resig- 
nation to the President on December 15, 
and efforts began to be made immediately 
to find a successor for him who would be 
able to form a government. 

The first attempt was to organize a min- 
istry under the Chancellorship of Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann, former Chancellor and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Marx 
Government. But this attempt was speed- 
ily abandoned, and on December 17 Dr. 
Stresemann reported to President Ebert 
his inability to form a Cabinet. 

The next step was an attempt to form 
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a strictly non-party Cabinet. It took four 
weeks, however, before agreement was 
finally reached on giving the Chancellor- 
ship to Dr. Luther. 


New Chancellor and His Cabinet 


Dr. Luther, the new Chancellor, who is 
a native of Berlin and is in his forty-sixth 
year, was formerly in the Prussian admin- 
istrative service at Magdeburg and was 
appointed Burgomaster of Essen in June, 
1918, when he immediately had experience 
of handling difficult situations in connec- 
tion with labor unrest and the subsequent 
revolutionary period. He showed a firm 
attitude, for which he was awarded the 
Iron Cross. He acquired at the same time 
an insight into the organization of great 
undertakings, which no deubt stood him in 
good stead when he joined Herr Cuno’s 
Cabinet as Food Minister in 1922. 

In Herr Stresemann’s second Cabinet he 
succeeded Herr Hilferding as Finance 
Minister, after the Socialists had with- 
drawn from the government, and thus he 
took over the management of Germany’s 
finances at the critical period of the infla- 
tion, when the Ruhr campaign was being 
cleared up. He remained at the Finance 
Ministry in Herr Marx’s Government, and 
under his guidance the transition to a 
stabilized currency was made. Dr. Lu- 
ther counts as a “personality” of pro- 
nounced opinions and remarkable energy. 

Dr. Luther’s Cabinet is made up as fol- 
lows : 

Chancellor, Dr. Hans Luther (no party, 
close to the German People’s Party). 

Minister of Interior, Ernst Schiele, 
(leader of the Conservatives in the Reich- 
stag). 

Foreign Minister, Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann (leader of the German People’s 
Party in the Reichstag). 

Minister of Economics, Herr Neuhaus 
(no party, close to the Conservatives). 

Minister of Labor, Herr Braun (Ro- 
man Catholic). 

Minister of Justice and Occupied Ter- 
ritories, Herr Schumacher. 


Minister of Defense, Herr Gessler 


(member of the Democratic Party, though 
no longer of the Reichstag faction). 

Minister of Posts, Herr Stingle (no 
party; close to the Bavarian People’s 
Party). 
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Minister of Food and Agriculture, 
Count von Kanitz (no party; close to 
the Conservatives). 

From the list of names it can be dis- 
cerned at a glance that the “black, white, 
and reds”’—representatives of the old ré- 
gime—hold a majority in the new govern- 
ment. Not less than four members repre- 
sent the Conservatives, of whom Herr 
Schiele even holds the highly important 
post of Minister of Interior Affairs. Two 
members represent the German People’s 
Party—Dr. Luther and Dr. Stresemann. 
Dr. Schumacher is known to be Con- 
servative in attitude, though he leans 
toward the Roman Catholics, and Herr 
Stingle is not regarded as a Liberal. 

This government is called a “Cabinet 
above parties.” With this Cabinet Dr. 
Luther appeared before the new Reichstag 
and took over the reigns of government. 


Problems Confronting the New Cabinet 


A new set of problems is coming to the 
fore, and the composition of the new 
Cabinet indicates that the People’s Party 
regard the co-operation of the Nationalists 
as a lesser danger than their opposition. 

The question of the evacuation of 
Cologne is at the very forefront of dis- 
cussion. Then the difficulties under the 
Dawes plan have only begun. 

The Dawes report may be agreed to, but 
for Germany the problem begins when the 
money has to be found. The Socialists 
are opposed to any further indirect taxa- 
tion. They demand a levy on property. 
The People’s Party knows that any large 
taxable property disappeared in the infla- 
tion period, and there remain only taxes 
on income and indirect taxation. Nobody, 
it is said, can lead an onslaught to the 
battle-cry of “fulfilment,” but call it “lib- 
eration” and the crowd will charge. The 
Nationalists, who oppose a policy of ful- 
filment, went into the elections with a 
policy of liberation. It is all a question 
of method. Herr Gessler, the Minister of 
Defense, who has declared his readiness to 
join a coalition with the Nationalists, jus- 
tified his decision on the ground that it 
was time they showed what they could do. 

There are now two distinct currents in 
the Nationalist Party. The one represents 
the old Conservatives, the Agrarian Junk- 
ers of East Prussia, Pomerania, Meck- 
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lenburg, and other parts of darker Ger- 
many. They have not changed, and 
neither they nor their followers are in 
the least influenced by the Revolution. 
There is the other current, composed of 
the hereditary official and officer class, with 
opposition and obstruction in their blood. 
Both are Monarchist, but outside Bavaria 
their monarchism is adhesion to a memory 
rather'than a thirst for a counter-revolu- 
tion. They are depressed by the drab Re- 
public in its black frock-coats, and they 
hunger for even such a measure of dis- 
play-—it is a pretty large one—as that of 
the French Presidency. 


COLOGNE EVACUATION 


NDER the terms of the Treaty of 

Versailles, January 10 was to be the 
date on which the Allied troops were to 
evacuate the bridgeheads of Cologne. Held 
since the end of the war principally by 
British troops, this important city on the 
Rhine constitutes one of the keys to the 
guarantees established under the peace 
treaty for the fulfilment by Germany of the 
conditions laid down by the Allied Powers. 


Postponement of the Evacuation 


The period of occupation was to come 
to an end five years after the coming into 
force of the treaty, but for some weeks 
previous to that date there had been insist- 
ent rumors to the effect that the British 
Government did not contemplate the 
evacuation. These rumors were connected 
with the intimations, then current, of the 
reports of the Interallied Military Mission 
of Control regarding the state of disarma- 
ment in Germany, which were expected to 
be unfavorable to Germany’s contention 
that she has fulfilled all her obligations 
under the treaty. 

About the middle of December the ques- 
tion came up for discussion in the British 
House of Lords, and Lord Curzon, speak- 
ing for the government, stated clearly that 
the immediate evacuation of the Cologne 
bridgeheads was conditioned on the reports 
of the Mission of Control. This state- 
ment aroused a veritable storm in Ger- 
many, and tremendous interest began to 
be attached to the next meeting of the 
Conference of Ambassadors, which was to 
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meet in Paris on December 27 to take up 
the question of the evacuation. 

The conference met on that date and, 
after considering the report of the Mission 
of Control, decided to recommend to the 
Allied Powers a postponement of the 
evacuation. 


Allied Note to Germany 


In a note prepared by the Conference of 
Ambassadors and presented to Germany 
as an identical note from all the Powers 
concerned, the reasons for the postpone- 
ment of the evacuation are set forth in 
detail. Delivered on January 5, this note 
reads as follows: 


Article 428 of the Treaty of Versailles, of 
the 28th June, 1919, stipulates that the Ger- 
man territory situated to the west of the 
Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, shall 
be occupied by the troops of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during a period of 15 
years, to run from the entry into force of 
the treaty, as a guarantee for the execution 
of the said treaty by Germany. 

By the terms of Article 429, if the con- 
ditions imposed by the said treaty of peace 
have been faithfully carried out by Germany, 
the occupation foreseen in Article 428 shall 
be successively restricted at the expiration of 
the first five and then of the first ten years. 

The Allied governments are already in a 
position to inform the German Government, 
without awaiting the 10th January, 1925, 
that they have obtained proof showing that 
Germany has not yet fulfilled and cannot 
possibly have fulfilled by that date the con- 
ditions laid down in Article 429, so as to 
enable her to benefit by the clause relating 
to the partial evacuation anticipated. 

Thus, by merely referring to Part V of 
the treaty, a _ sufficient ground for the 
decision of the Allied governments is to be 
found in the information collected by the 
Interallied Military Commission of Control, 
in spite of some obstruction, in regard to the 
extent to which the military causes have 
been carried out. 

For example, to mention only some es- 
sential points among the facts already known, 
the following facts have been ascertained: 

In violation of Article 160, the great gen- 
eral staff of the army has been recon- 
stituted in another form. 

In violation of Article 174, short-service 
volunteers have been recruited and trained. 
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Contrary to Article 168, the transformation 
of factories for the manufacture of war 
material is far from being complete. 

Contrary to Articles 164 to 169, a surplus 
of every kind has been found to exist beyond 
the amounts of military material allowed, 
and considerable illicit stocks of war material 
have been discovered. 

Contrary to Article 162 and to the decision 
taken by the Boulogne Conference on June 
19, 1920, the reorganization of the State 
police has not been begun. 

Contrary to Article 211, the German 
yovernment is far from having taken all the 
legislative and administrative measures de- 
manded by the Allied governments in their 
note of September 29, 1922. 

The Allied governments, moreover, expect 
to receive shortly the report of the Inter- 
allied Commission of Control giving the full 
results of the present general inspection. 
This report will enable them to determine 
what still remains to be done by Germany, 
for her obligations in military matters to be 
considered, in the terms of Article 429, as 
having been faithfully carried out. A 
further communication will be addressed to 
the German Government on this subject. 


The presentation of this note caused an 
outburst of indignation in Germany, and 
the German Government hastened to reply 
to it. 

The German Reply 


The reply of the German Government 
was presented on January 7. The German 
note protested against the action of the 
Allies and pointed out that the occupa- 
tion, lasting many years, of large German 
districts was one of the hardest stipula- 
tions of the Versailles Treaty. Measures 
of such a kind, the note declares, could 
never promote peaceful collaboration 
among the nations, and the Allies could 
not be in doubt as to the significance of 
their step and the seriousness of the situa- 
tion created thereby. 

The note demands the communication 
at the earliest possible moment of the de- 
tailed charges made by the Allies, stating 
that the present method of the Allies pre- 
vents the German Government from refut- 
ing these charges. To give as a reason 
for the failure to evacuate the alleged 
status of German disarmament is, the note 
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continues, inadmissible, in the opinion of . 


the German Government: 


“The Allied Governments could claim the 
right to postpone the evacuation only if 
Germany were guilty of failures, the import- 
ance of which corresponded to the excep- 
tional hardship of extension of the occupe- 
tion. In handling international agreements 
it is a fundamental law that there should 
be no evident disproportion between the 
failure to fulfill individual provisions of a 
treaty and the consequences drawn there- 
from.” 


The German Government insists that 


Germany is disarmed so completely as no . 


longer to be a military factor in European 
affairs, and in view of these clear facts, it 
is contended, the Allies cannot draw from 
details of the disarmament question, the 
right to reprisals against Germany. The 
note further declares that the Versailles 
Treaty is the result of one-sided dictation, 
not of mutual agreement, and in all re- 
spects places upon Germany gigantic bur- 
dens. It is, therefore, inevitable that 
there should be differences of opinion over 
the execution of the treaty provisions, 
which, however, cannot be interpreted as 
meaning a lack of loyalty, vts-d-vis the 
treaty on the part of Germany. 

“Proper understanding of the points in 
dispute can only be achieved by mutyal 
agreement,” the note adds, and it says in 
conclusion that if the Allied governments, 
in their further dealing with the question 
of evacuation as well as of disarmament, 
would be guided by the spirit shown at the 
London Conference, it would be possible 
to come to a speedy settlement of the con- 
flict created by the action of the Allies. 


THE ITALIAN CRISIS 


OR the past few weeks Italy has been 

in the throes of a crisis in her political 
life comparable only with the upheaval of 
1922, which thrust the Fascisti to the pin- 
nacle of power. The situation that had 
finally resolved itself into this crisis is a 
very complex one and can be understood 
only with reference to a whole series of 
events, some of which have been set out 
with admirable clarity by a well-informed 
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correspondent of the London Times, from 
whose analysis we borrow some of the ex- 
planations below. 


Mussolini’s Return to Despotism 


Briefly stated, the position is that after 
nearly six months of a policy which tended 
gradually to re-establish a normal condi- 
tion of affairs in Italian politics, Signor 
Mussolini has, in the twinkling of an eye, 
reversed the whole trend of his actions and 
has restored in an intensified form the 
original intolerance—not to say ferocity— 
of the early days of the Fascist Revolution. 
Italy is virtually under martial law, with 
all its accompanying symptoms of drastic 
control of the press, the abrogation of the 
rights of private citizens, the forced disso- 
lution of political associations, and the 
mobilization of an armed militia. 

The whole of this machinery of repres- 
sion has been imposed on the morrow of 
the day when the prospect was utterly 
different, when it seemed certain that free- 
dom of the spoken and written word would 
be partially, at least, restored, that elec- 
tions would be held upon a new and fairer 
system, and that Fascismo—and its leader 
—would submit themselves, like ordinary 
democratic ministers, to the judgment of 
the country upon their acts. Only two 
weeks before this reversal of policy the 
government had accepted from the hands 
of Signor Salandra a series of measures 
which would have restored the force of 
the ordinary law and ended the Fascist 
application of the doctrines of Machiavelli. 
Now that day has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Reasons Given by the Dictator 

In giving his reasons for this sudden 
reversion to the doctrines of the Black 
Shirt revolution, Mussolini says that he 
has discovered that the Opposition have 
been plotting the overthrow of the throne 
and the constitution. There appears to 
be no truth in this accusation, both as 
regards official Opposition (kaown as the 
Aventinists) and the unofficial Opposition, 
composed of the wreckage of the old 
Liberal Party under the former prime 
ministers, Signor Giolitti, Signor Orlando, 
and Signor Salandra. The component 
parts of both these oppositions differ 
radically in political theory, but they are 
united upon two points: first, hatred of 





Fascismo ; and, secondly, the very subject- 
matter of Signor Mussolini’s accusation, 
namely, respect and regard for the con- 
stitution. For these reasons it is im- 
probable that there is any serious breach 
between the various sections. Even if 
some deputies come back to the chamber 
and others stay away, the essential unity 
of them all will not be impaired. 

It is true that one of the sections is 
called republican. But this section threat- 
ens the established order only in its motto: 
“Ttalia senza Vittorio Emmanuele.” Their 
republicanism is purely traditional, dating 
from Mazzini and Garibaldi; they are 
numerically insignificant ; and their objec- 
tion to the monarch is, if the truth be 
known, confined to the person of his pres- 
ent majesty, whom they consider to be too 
modest—or too weak. 

For the rest, the Communists are tpso 
facto anti-constitutionalists and polled well 
at the last election. But they do not con- 
stitute a serious danger and have been 
sedulously kept outside the opposition, in 
spite of two attempts to obtain admission. 


Mussolini and the Opposition 


Perhaps the most important factor in 
the situation has been the fact that Musso- 
lini’s first moves in the direction of a re- 
turn to normal conditions were greeted by 
the Opposition with suspicion and open 
disbelief. Incensed by this attitude, Mus- 
solini declared that ali efforts at concilia- 
tion had failed. 

There is reason to believe, however, that 
he was too precipitate in this conclusion. 
Utterly detested though the Fascist regime 
is by the vast majority of the Italian 
people, there were still many who agreed 
with the leaders of the unofficial Opposi- 
tion (Signori Giolitti, Orlando, and Salan- 
dra) that too sudden a transition would 
be calamitous. And the great virtue of 
the conciliation policy was that it left the 
way open for a transition ministry during 
whose tenure of power Signor Mussolini 
could have lived as an Italian citizen, and 
even as a Deputy, and Fascismo could have 
continued as a political party, with some 
prospect of eventually coming back with 
all the eclat of the material good they have 
wrought for the country plus the moral 
eclat of men who have known how to be 
moderate. 
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The Triumph of the Fascismo 


For the time being Mussolini has suc- 
ceeded in vanquishing all his opponents. 
There seems no doubt that the abandon- 
ment of conciliation has indefinitely de- 
layed this peaceful solution of the political 
troubles of Italy. Nothing for the mo- 
ment remains but a stark contrast between 
Fascismo and the rest of the country, and 
perhaps Mussolini has bought a temporary 
continuance of unfettered despotism at 
the risk of eventual total extinction; for 
while it may be possible to renew in the 
Black Shirts the cheers of 1922 and to 
restore the language and the measures of 
1922, it seems scarcely possible to recap- 
ture the consent of the country, which was 
the real reason for the success of 1922. 

It may well be that by his return to the 
ways of revolution Mussolini has en- 
dangered his own best chance of political 
survival. But it is impossible to say when 
the crash will come. The capacity of the 
Italian people to submit to a despotism 
is almost unlimited. Deprived of their 
power to talk, to meet, and to write, they 
are faced with a situation which would tax 
the ingenuity of a people far less de- 
pendent upon these mediums for generat- 
ing enthusiasm. But their patience is not 
inexhaustible and the resentment of the 
politicians is backed by the steady increase 
in the cost of living and by a rising ex- 
change and is favored by the impossibility 
of continuing a regime of repression in- 
definitely at high tension. 

There will be elections this year, if Sig- 
nor Mussolini holds to his plan, and if 
those elections are in any sense free, the 
Italian people will have the chance to 
say how they like being treated, to use 
Signor Giolitti’s words, “as though they 
were unworthy of liberty.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN 
RUSSIA 


URING the last twelve months im- 

portant economic developments have 
taken place in Soviet Russia, especially 
with regard to the manner in which the 
present leaders of the country have been 
applying, since Lenin’s death, the new 
economic policy devised in 1921 by the 
dead leader of Communism. According 
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to the Information Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, this 
new economic policy has been essentially 
an attempt to establish conditions in which 
a system of State capitalism can exist side 
by side with a system of private enter- 
prise. The result so far has been rather 
curious from the point of view of the 
interrelation of the two systems. 


Agricultural and Industrial Production 


The agricultural production of the coun- 
try is now almost exclusively in the hands 
of the peasants; the so-called “Soviet 
estates” contribute very little to the total 
output. The peasants hold their land in 
what amounts to undisputed possession. 
The output of their cultivation is theirs, 
to dispose of as they see fit. A certain 
part of it goes toward the payment of 
taxes. There is not a uniform system of 
taxation, some of the taxes being collected 
in kind and some in money. In order to 
obtain the money with which to satisfy 
the tax-collector, the peasant has to place 
a part of his product on the market. He 
has to do likewise if he wants to have 
money with which to pay for the manu- 
factured goods and other articles of con- 
sumption that he requires. 

The industrial production of the coun- 
try is almost exclusively in the hands of 
the government. Less than one-twentieth 
of the total industrial output is in the 
hands of private capital, operating under 
a system of leases and concessions. This 
private capital controls only very small 
enterprises. Al] the large enterprises are 
in the hands of syndicates or “trusts,” 
which operate as State agencies, though 
on the basis of their own budgets. These 
enterprises have to sell their output mostly 
to the peasants, and must obtain from the 
latter their food supply and some of the 
raw materials they need. 

Thus, so far as the basic productive ac- 
tivity of the country is concerned, the 
spheres of the two systems are well defined. 
State capitalism is supreme in industry, 
while private enterprise is paramount in 
agriculture. It is in the system of distri- 
bution, which effects the exchange of 
products between the rural expanses and 
the industrial centers, that the two systems 
come to a clash. 

Under the new economic policy this 
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system of distribution consists of three 
categories of trading agencies. The first 
is the State, acting through the instru- 
mentality of various governmental depart- 
ments and organizations. The second con- 
sists of co-operative organizations, which 
are under very close control of the State. 
The third is made up of private traders. 
All three of these categories operate in 
the carrying on of the internal trade of the 
country. 


Re-emergence of Trade 


This re-emergence of trade, which was 
practically non-existent during the first 
period of Communism, when the régime 
attempted to introduce a system of ex- 
clusively State distribution, has been the 
most significant manifestation of the new 
economic policy. Some of the more far- 
seeing of the Communist leaders realized 
its importance from the very start. Lenin, 
for example, almost from the time of the 
introduction of the new economic policy 
and until his illness led to his practical 
elimination from the conduct of affairs a 
full half year prior to his death, constantly 
admonished his followers of the serious- 
ness of the problem. 

“We must learn how to trade,” he 
repeated over and over again in his ad- 
dresses and writings. Otherwise, he pre- 
dicted, the emergence of the private trader 
would prove to be as much of a danger for 
the NEP as the uncompromising attitude 
of the peasantry had proved to be for the 
strictly communistic stage of the experi- 
ment. 

It was not long before this partcular 
phase of the situation actually manifested 
itself. And, starting with the end of 1923, 
the status of internal trade, as regards the 
relative position of the three categories of 
trading agencies, became the outstanding 
feature of the whole economic situation. 

While permitting private enterprise to 
engage in trade under the new economic 
policy, the Soviet leaders have never in- 
tended for private capital to assume any- 
thing like a commanding role in the pro- 
cess. On the contrary, they permitted 
private individuals and groups to carry 
on trading operations merely because the 
trade apparatus of the country had been 
so badly disorganized that every available 
means had to be utilized to set it in opera- 
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tion once more. It was intended that 
gradually the whole distribution process 
would be concentrated in the hands of the 
State-controlled co-operative organiza- 
tions. The trade process would then be 
under what Lenin called the indirect con- 
trol of the proletariat. 

Theoretically the proletariat—i.e., the 
Communist Party—has at its disposal a 
number of powerful means for putting this 
program into effect. It controls the 
government, and thus has discretionary 
legislative powers. It controls practically 
the whole industrial output of the coun- 
try. It has in its hands the whole credit 
machinery of the country through the 
State control of banking. It has some 
trade organizations in the form of govern- 
mental bureaus and of co-operatives. With 
all these means at the disposal of the State, 
the Communist leaders expected that the 
role of private capital in the internal trade 
of the country would be more or less 
limited even at first, and would gradually 
be reduced to zero through sheer inability 
to compete with the much more powerful 
State-controlled organizations. 


Success of Private Trading Organizations 


Lenin and even some of the less able 
leaders had foreseen that once a competi- 
tive market is created, however limited in 
scope, it would immediately become a scene 
of a fierce struggle between “Socialist and 
private capitalist elements.” They did not 
foresee, however, how rapidly and how 
powerfully the latter would come to 
dominate the market. 

According to estimates made by respon- 
sible Soviet leaders, private capital con- 
trolled by the beginning of 1924 fully 80 
per cent of the retail and over 50 per cent 
of the wholesale trade of the country. Shut 
out of industry by the relatively greater 
risks inherent in it and by the determina- 
tion on the part of the State to retain the 
principal branches in its own hands, pri- 
vate capital has sought a field of applica- 
tion in trade and has succeeded eminently. 

This tremendous preponderance of pri- 
vate trading enterprises over the bureau- 
cratic trading organization controlled by 
the State has been due to a large number 
of reasons. Stalin, the powerful secretary 
of the Communist Party, in his report on 
the XIIIth Congress of the Communist 
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Party, says that the situation is due to 
“the youth and inefficiency of the State 
trading and co-operative apparatus; the 
wrong policy of the ‘trusts,’ which abuse 
their monopolistic position and increase 
unduly the price of their products; the 
weakness of the commissariat of internal 
trade, which regulates trade solely from 
the viewpoint of the government.” He 
gives a number of other reasons, among 
which not the least important are the in- 
stability of the currency and the ineffi- 
ciency of the credit machinery. 

The question of credit, especially in the 
villages, has been another cause of appre- 
hension on the part of the Soviet lead- 
ers. The process of re-establishing the 
banking institutions of the country after 
the introduction of the new economic 
policy naturally began at the top, with 
the State Bank and other large banking 
institutions. But the need for credit has 
been getting more and more acute in the 
smaller centers, especially in the villages. 
And here a supply appeared to fill the 
demand. 

Usurers have sprung up in the village 
districts with the rapidity of mushroom 
growth. The peasants need credit for 
financing some of their operations, such as 
the purchase of stock implements, etc., and 
the usurer is there to supply it—at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest. 


Attack on Private Capital 


This is the situation that confronted 
the Communist leadership last spring, 
just three years after the introduction of 
the new economic policy. In Stalin’s for- 
mulation of it, “the merchant and the 
usurer are now firmly planted between the 
State and the peasant.” It was this situ- 
ation that formed the center of discussion 
at the last (the XIIIth) congress of the 
Communist Party. 

The resolutions of the congress were 
most emphatic in calling attention to the 
dangers for the Communist régime, which 
are inherent in a further growth of this 
situation. The decisions of the congress 


indicated an important new departure in 
the application of the new economic 
policy. 

As originally applied, the NEP per- 
mitted private trade, though it specifically 
neither fostered nor opposed it. 


Under 
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the new direction given it at the congress, 
the NEP is designed now to wage a 
fierce struggle against the development of 
private capital in both trade and credit 
finance. The whole machinery of the 
Soviet régime is now directed toward 
fighting private trade by substituting for 
it trade carried on by State and co-oper- 
ative organizations. At the same time, 
attempts are being made to establish a 
system of small credit institutions for the 
villages, though so far only very small ap- 
propriations have been made for this pur- 
pose. 


Problems of State Finance 


The financial situation in the country 
was during this same period also a matter 
of serious concern to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. A rigorous reform of the currency 
was undertaken and carried out quite suc- 
cessfully. 

The essence of the currency reform has 
been the introduction of a new currency 
backed by a sufficient reserve of precious 
metals and stable foreign currency. The 
devaluated old currency is being removed 
from circulation, by its demonetization 
and exchange, at a fixed ratio, for the new 
currency. 

While the reform has been carried out, 
the future fate of the currency is depend- 
ent upon a number of circumstances. 
With the disappearance of the old rouble, 
the treasury has given up its practice of 
printing unlimited amounts of paper 
money with which to make up the deficit 
in the State budget. But the budgetary 
deficits still continue, in spite of strenuous 
attempts on the part of the government to 
increase taxation as much as_ possible. 
These deficits have so far been made up 
by moderate borrowings from the State 
Bank; by the issuing of internal loans, 
and other means. 

The loans have not been very successful. 
So far, not one of them has been sub- 
scribed to the full amount, and the gov- 
ernment has been even obliged to resort to 
the expedient of having State industrial 
enterprises invest a fixed percentage of 
their free capital in government securi- 
ties, which, of course, is merely a process 
of putting money from one pocket into 
another. There is a great danger for the 
new currency, therefore, in the pressing 
needs of the treasury on account of the 
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budgetary deficits. It would be the end 
of the new currency if the government 
should again resort to a practically unlim- 
ited issue of paper money against treasury 
certificates for the purpose of making up 
budgetary deficits. 

Foreign Trade Situation 


Another danger which confronts the 
new currency is the foreign-trade situa- 
tion. During the year 1923 Russia had a 
favorable balance of trade. This condi- 
tion was achieved by drastic reductions of 
imports and by the exportation of con- 
siderable quantities of grain. The sur- 
plus, which was over a hundred million 
gold roubles, has been one of the impor- 
tant factors in making possible the crea- 
tion of the new currency, since it has been 
used as a part of the metallic cover. More- 
over, the existence of a favorable balance 
in the foreign trade has made it easy to 
maintain the exchange value of the “cher- 
vonetz,” the new Russian currency. 

This year the outlook for a favorable 
balance of trade is not very bright. The 
decrease in the agricultural output is so 
great that the exports of grain during the 
year are likely to be very much smaller 
than last year. This fact will have un- 
favorable effects both on the budget and 
on the foreign trade. However, the Soviet 
Government insists on retaining in its 
hands a complete control of the foreign 
trade of the country, organized into a 
State monopoly, and this may give it some 
chance for manipulating the chervonetz 
exchange. 

A rigid control of the foreign trade 
monopoly and a struggle against private 
capital in the internal trade of the coun- 
try constitute the keynote of the present- 
day economic policy in Soviet Russia. 

At the moment the latest news dis- 
patches indicate the continued activities 
of the Bolshevists to regain Bessarabia, 
now incorporated in Rumania, witness the 
recent constituted Moldavian Soviet Re- 
public. There is evidence that this last 
is a step toward winning support through- 
out the Balkans. This Republic estab- 
lishes a new front on the southwest con- 
fines of the Soviet Union very close to the 
lost territory of Bessarabia. Russian com- 
munism is face to face with state nation- 
alism. This, however, is a political aspect 
of the problem. 





IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 
(December 16, 1924-January 15, 1925) 


December 16—President Coolidge an- 
nounces that he is opposed to 
competitive naval armament. 

A Communist member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament is formally ex- 
cluded from the Labor Party at 
a meeting presided over by Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

December 17—Herr Streseman, Foreign 
Minister of Germany, declines 
President Ebert’s invitation to 
form a new cabinet. 

December 18—Mr. Baldwin unfolds the 
economic policy of the new Brit- 
ish Government, dealing with the 
relief and safeguarding of indus- 
try. 

Secretary of States Hughes, depart- 
ing from precedent, expresses his 
satisfaction at the appointment 
of Mr. Matsudaira as Ambassador 
from Japan to the United States. 


Lord Curzon announces that the 
bridgehead at Cologne will prob- 
ably not be evacuated on Jan- 
uary 10. 

Finland signs the Geneva protocol, 
being the seventeenth to adhere. 

December 19—Stating that the disturb- 
ances in Albania were organized 
in Jugoslavia, the Albanian 
Prime Minister appeals to the 
League of Nations for interven- 
tion. 

December 20—Mussolini, Premier of Italy, 
notifies the Chamber of Deputies 
that he will introduce in Janu- 
ary a bill to modify the electoral 
law of December, 1923. 

December 21—Head of the Jugoslav lega- 
tion in Paris charges the Bol- 
sheviks with fomenting the 
trouble in Albania. 

December 27—The Conference of Ambas- 
sadors, meeting in Paris, unani- 
mously decide to declare that 
the evacuation of the Cologne 
bridgehead on January 10 will 
be impossible, owing to the de- 
fault of Germany in meeting her 
part of the agreement. 
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December 31—M. Clementel, whose atti- 
tude toward interallied debts has 
roused much criticism in Great 
Britain and the United States, 
explains his position te English 
and American journalists. 

The Italian Fascist Government 
suppresses all opposition news- 
papers. 

January 3—Signor Mussolini, in a speech 

to the Italian Parliament, as- 

sumes full responsibility for the 
deeds of Fascism. 

5—The note of the Allied am- 

bassadors on the postponement 

of the evacuation of Cologne is 
delivered to Germany. 

6—The League of Nations pub- 

lishes the denial by Jugoslavia of 

the charges made by former Pre- 
mier of Albania. 


January 


January 
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January 7—Mussolini forms a new cabi- 
net, in which neither Liberals 
nor Democrats are included. 

The Conference of the Allied Fi- 
nance Ministers opens in Paris. 
11—It is announced from the 

White House that Secretary 

Hughes will leave the cabinet on 

March 4, and that Frank B. Kel- 

logg, Ambassador to Great Brit- 

ian, will succeed him as Secretary 
of State. 

13—Alanson B. Houghton, Am- 

bassador to Germany, is named 

by President Coolidge as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Kellogg. 

January 15—Dr. Hans Luther accepts ap- 
pointment as Chancellor of Ger- 
many and forms a “Cabinet 
above parties.” 


January 


January 





OUR FOREIGN POLICY * 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
Author, United States Ambassador to Italy 1921-24 


VEN at solemn European confer- 
ences, where supposed prizes of di- 
plomacy are at stake, moments come when 
some delegate in an informal atmosphere 
takes the screens of discretion from truth. 
Said one of them to me on such an oc- 
casion : “If I may express myself with your 
American forcefulness, Europe and your 
own country have suffered less from any 
hard-boiled reluctance in your foreign af- 
fairs than from those who counsel various 
forms of soft-boiled foreign policy.” 

Even if close contacts with our Amer- 
ican foreign policy might prejudice a 
diplomatic officeholder, voluntary retire- 
ment from an ambassador’s post gives some 
measure of detachment and opens the way 
to telling, as one American would tell an- 
other before the open fire, how much he 
had seen of the workings of our foreign 
policy, and how much is gross nonsense 
out of all the nonsense we have heard 
about it. 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 13, 1924. 
Copyright, 1924, by the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 


I assume that we all have the same 
point of view. We wish to preserve our 
own peace and contribute to any working 
plan to preserve universal peace that is 
really a workable plan. Furthermore, we 
all wish to preserve the legitimate inter- 
ests of the United States and prevent en- 
croachments on those interests, whether 
they concern the safety of Americans or 
their property abroad or at home. To the 
full extent of our power, we desire to con- 
tribute to friendly negotiation and peace- 
ful settlements of disputes, provided we 
do not become unwelcome meddlers and 
busy-bodies in other nations’ affairs. We 
have every wish to co-operate—all of us. 
The first piece of gross nonsense, there- 
fore—and everyone has heard it from those 
who go reckless in words—is that a part 
of us, from some villainous or stupid mo- 
tive, are trying each day to avoid fulfilling 
America’s duty to the world. Whenever a 
group arises which disagrees with the for- 
eign policy of the United States, repre- 
sented by those who are conducting it as 
they have been instructed to conduct it 
by the great majority of the American peo- 
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ple, then out from baffled wrath and from 
those whose suggestions are not taken come 
streams of accusations of moral, intellec- 
tual, or emotional delinquency. Anyone 
with diplomatic or foreign experience and 
without any political partisanship in our 
foreign affairs, knows well enough that 
flood of phrase-making and how by adding 
those phrases into a grand total the sum is 
exactly the double zero of nonsense. 

The European diplomat was right; our 
danger and the danger to the general wel- 
fare of the world comes from those who 
are agitating for various and diverse forms 
of foreign policy—soft-boiled. 

It would be absurd to say that our 
present foreign policy is 100 per cent wise 
and perfect. Any administration, no mat- 
ter how wise it may be, fails to seize every 
last advantage or to foresee every emer- 
gency. In my own corner of the game I 
can see now that I made mistakes, some- 
times by concessions and lack of persis- 
tence, sometimes by failure to concede and 
to conciliate. I learned constantly some- 
thing more, as time went on, and one of 
the things I learned in Europe was that 
the foreign policy of a nation, particularly 
our nation, does not consist merely of 
adopting a scheme or signing a paper, as 
some of our sentimentalists would have 
us believe. 


A Ridiculous Charge 


Foreign policy, first of all, is made up of 
active international dealings of great va- 
riety, done on good principle and on the 
basis of sound morals. Therefore the first 
example of the nonsense spread about by 
those who have some new scheme or in- 
ternational program not yet accepted is 
the accusation that the United States, be- 
cause it has not adopted the scheme, has 
no foreign policy. If anyone doubts the 
nonsense of this, let him go to Downing 
Street, where British foreign policy is con- 
ducted. The British, for instance, are 
members of the League of Nations; but 
the moment you went to the British For- 
eign Office and stuck your nose inside the 
door you would know that the League of 
Nations is not the whole of British for- 
eign policy, that it occupies even at the 
best but a small fraction of time and in- 
terest in the great press of business of 
British foreign policy. If you went to the 
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Quai d’Orsay, in Paris, and took a second 
look, you would see that the League of Na- 
tions was not all or half or a quarter of 
French foreign policy. 

If you go to Europe and browse around 
in the capitals and read the newspapers 
and go out to dinner with the distin- 
guished and the humble, you will hear and 
see less of the League than you will see 
and hear among agitators in the United 
States. You will hear a great deal about 
other phases of foreign policy of other na- 
tions—you will hear of Italy’s treaty with 
this country, of England’s Russian policy, 
of French policy and occupation of the 
Ruhr, of the Dawes Commission plan, of 
conferences, of reciprocal arrangements as 
to trade, travel, usages, and all that weaves 
one nation’s life into that of another. 

The conduct of such business, nation 
with nation, and the principles on which 
this business is done constitute foreign 
policy. No single plan or program, no 
scheme or proposal, no experiment or 
Utopia, no matter how inspired or blessed 
by good will, or even by practical sense, 
has displaced the usual old-fashioned con- 
duct of foreign affairs—the international 
business of the world, the relations of one 
nation with another. Who would say that 
the British would have no foreign policy 
were it not for the League of Nations? 
Who would say that if it were not for 
membership in the League the French 
Foreign Office would close its doors? 
These questions show how ridiculous it 
is to say that the United States has no 
foreign policy. One might as well say of 
a restaurant that served no huckleberry 
pie that it had no food. 

As time has gone on, this talk about a 
lack of foreign policy and about isolation 
has grown increasingly vehement and silly. 
I have waited until after a national elec- 
tion to show how silly such phrases are, 
because I desired to avoid the phrase of 
“partisan politics” so often directed at 
those who express the will of the majority 
by those who have met opposition in the 
presentation of some minority plan. I 
agree with them that there should be no 
petty partisanship in our foreign policy, 
though I cannot see why the determina- 
tion of vital questions in our foreign policy 
should not rest upon the well-educated ver- 
dict which often may only be reached after 
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sincere intense partisanship, just as the 
verdict against the League was accom- 
plished. 

The Strength of Our Position 


But if I have any political partisanship, 
certainly it is not of the kind that masks 
itself under religion and righteousness in 
order to undermine the reputation and 
efficiency of my country’s foreign policy; 
if I set forth anything here that may be 
called partisan, I trust it will be founded 
upon facts, upon the realities of a world as 
it is, and not upon fads—upon plans that 
are based only in an imaginary world as 
we might wish it to be. I will try to con- 
fine my example to those matters of United 
States foreign policy with which I have 
had intimate contact. I will try to show 
that among all America’s moral obliga- 
tions, one of the first is to be intelligent, 
and that intelligence and achievement 
have taken us much further toward ful- 
fillment of our duty to the world than 
merely running after phrase-makers and 
impractical idealists until our tongues 
hung out. 

Long before the Armistice was signed 
I made speeches and wrote articles sug- 
gesting that the United States might stay 
away from the Peace Conference when 
that conference took place. Habit—think- 
ing of mankind was all against that idea. 
Whoever heard of a war when any victo- 
rious nation in it failed to come to a peace 
table? Nevertheless, in June, 1918, I 
urged my idea upon some of the advisers 
of President Wilson. I received some sym- 
pathy from the friends of a man who had 
kept us out of the war, and had given as 
one reason that it was our duty to keep 
at least one powerful nation in the posi- 
tion of detachment, so that the war-ridden 
world could turn to that nation for un- 
prejudiced guidance. Wilson, having ap- 
parently lost that position of arbiter when 
we made a belated entry into the conflict, 
had an opportunity to regain it by staying 
away from Paris. 

In June, 1918, I said before the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Relations in New York: 


Our greatest usefulness to the world will 
be in the service we may render as a judge 
when we are asked for that service. It is 
folly to throw that position away by becom- 
ing a party to the suit. It is not necessary 
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to attend a peace conference to make known 
our views or even to protect ourselves, and 
our power of moral persuasion will be much 
greater rather than less if we keep free from 
the intrigue and conflicts which are foreign 
to our interest until we are asked for our 
good offices in adjusting these disputes. 

The moment our delegates appear in the 
position of offering suggestions or of forcing 
our moral views upon others they may de- 
pend upon meeting counter proposals that 
we enter unnecessary embarrassing entangle- 
ments. These counter proposais will either 
be framed so that we cannot accept them, 
and therefore appear as unwilling to accept 
responsibility, or they will be framed to lead 
us into the snarl of European politics, so 
that we may be the cat’s-paw for one nation 
to use against another in selfish and sordid 
causes. 


I had the painful experience in Paris 
during the Peace Conference of watching 
the fulfillment of my fears and the tragedy 
of lost opportunity. Out of that whirlpool 
of intrigue came a broken man. Out of 
it came a treaty of peace which future gen- 
erations may say was a betrayal of armis- 
tice unequaled in the history of the world. 
So far as protection of our interest was 
concerned, it is only necessary to point out 
that our State Department has been busy 
ever since reminding other foreign offices 
that our association in the war gave us 
certain rights which we will claim. 

So far as wisdom of settlement is con- 
cerned, the result was principally an ad- 
justment of indemnity so unworkable that 
its constant revision has ever since occu- 
pied and disturbed every government and 
kept armies of occupation moving back- 
ward and forward and maintained a run- 
ning sore of economic disturbance vexing 
conquerors and vanquished alike. Sec- 
ondly, it was a Balkanization of European 
States, which has erected a new European 
diplomacy no less fretful, no less danger- 
ous, no less freighted with racial animosi- 
ties than the old. Thirdly, it was the 
source of false hopes, based on the glow of 
prospectus and faith in high principles, 
but now so baffled by the failure to provide 
foundation that the saddest experience I 
had in Europe was to find everywhere 
cynicism and distrust of all new sug- 
gestions. 

After all, as Mussolini says repeatedly, 
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“The want of the world is not for plans 
and programs and policies, but for daily 
action and constancy in getting things 
done.” We all may have a tender regard 
for the goodness of intention and warmth 
of heart of those who seek short cuts to 
guarantee peace or design new institu- 
tions for international co-operation ; but in 
the meantime the realities of international 
relationship face our State Department, 
and it is actual performance according to 
principles and not mere prospectus which 
makes a foreign policy. On that basis 
rather than by the test of phrase-making 
our foreign policy under Hughes has been 
the most vigorous and has achieved more 
than any other in the memory of living 
Americans. 

When the Disarmament Conference was 
called by Harding in Washington, I had 
already gone to my post in Europe; but 
through my contact and talks with the 
President I knew what was in the mind of 
the Administration as to that conference. 
I found two opinions among the statesmen 
and people in Europe. One was that the 
United States called the conference from 
selfish motives in order to put something 
over ; and the other opinion was that a set 
of impractical idealists had forced the 
President to hold a conference and present 
to the Old World a moral preachment and 
another set of false hopes, probably 
doomed to be rejected if fortune was good 
or to be accepted if destiny had decreed 
another excursion conducted by American 
dreamers up a blind alley. Secretly, for- 
eign governments and foreign thought re- 
garded this American leadership with 
alarm. 

Two Constructive Achievements 


A shrewd statesman of the newer school, 
who has conducted a small European 
power through the troubled waters left by 
the Peace Conference, said to me: 

I assure you, nothing will happen. Those 
who are innocent as to the true workings 
of international conferences do not realize, 
as those of us who have had experience 
realize, that conferences are merely show 
windows. What is vital is never decided in 
the open at conferences, and nothing is easier 
to break than a conference. One great Euro- 
pean power, as you know, has developed the 
utmost skill in strangling conferences. It 
never can be made to appear in the show 


window with its hand on the throat of the 
conference, but it has developed the perfect 
technic of throwing doubt, despair, suspicion, 
and weariness into an assembly of nations, 
and yet appear all the time as ardently de- 
siring the success of the enterprise. There 
is only one way to defeat these tactics; it is 
necessary to have a definite demand for 
action, and the very moment the conference 
is opened to hit everyone square on the nose 
with that demand. 


Hughes did exactly that; he did it when 
the average statesman was convinced fully 
in his secret heart that the conference at 
Washington would be a harmless feast of 
discussion, yielding no particular nourish- 
ment and no dangerous indigestion. There 
were forces of other kinds present to give 
out suggestions as to disarmament, but 
nothing ever surprised European diplo- 
macy more than the Hughes declaration 
delivered at the outset and in effect re- 
quiring the conferees to sign on or say no. 

Let us not forget that the two post-war 
steps of practical idealism, the two im- 
portant examples of international co-oper- 
ation weighed in terms of results and not 
in terms of talk, have not come from the 
leadership of the League or the inspira- 
tion of the League, or from the foreign 
policy of any other power, but from the 
United States. The first was the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference, the sec- 
ond was the adoption of the Dawes plan 
and the refinancing of Germany. 

In each case, as my neighbor the farmer 
said to me the other day, speaking of our 
foreign policy, it was shown that “the 
show counts for more than the billboard 
pictures.” In each case, as another man 
has said, “We did not attempt to teach 
vegetarianism to tigers by a correspon- 
dence course.” 

As to the accomplishment of the Dawes 
plan, there are innocent and guillible per- 
sons who will be taken in by those who 
say that America should have taken the 
step officially. Nothing could be more 
amusing to those who know, as I do by 
close experience with conferences and for- 
eign offices, business men, common people, 
and diplomats in Europe, that the whole 
hope of success in straightening out the 
reparations question depended on taking 
that question as far as possible out of 
politics. 
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Issues Removed from Politics 


I had not been an ambassador a year 
before I was writing to President Harding 
and to Secretary Hughes that the great 
obstacle to settlement was in the fact that 
premiers and foreign ministers, delegates 
to conferences, and diplomats were all 
looking over their shoulders at their own 
parliaments; that so long as reparations, 
collections, and occupation remained po- 
litical questions in political hands, nothing 
could be done. It was so dangerous a sub- 
ject to politicians that even the League 
never blinked an eyelash at moving armies 
in the Ruhr. I was certain that no gov- 
ernments could make loans to Germany, 
that no single group of national bankers 
could do it. Any clear thinking would 
show that only where a security could be 
issued which would sell to men and wo- 
men on the streets of several countries was 
any settlement in sight. And there was 
no chance of arriving at this business so- 
lution in the atmosphere of politics, where 
every official was affected by the attacks in 
his own parliament, chamber, or congress. 

The accomplishment of the American 
Government, after nearly three years of 
planning and waiting, in taking the set- 
tlement out of politics and putting it, as 
far as possible, into the hands of business 
men, was a tremendous achievement of 
diplomacy. The critics who say that we 
should have insisted on taking official ac- 
tion are merely saying that we should have 
insisted on dragging the settlement deeper 
into politics, backward not forward. We 
had spent tedious years in raising it as far 
as possible out of that mud. Those who 
now complain that we did not jump into 
that wallow from which we were trying 
in all good conscience to extricate our 
sorely-troubled friends appear to me as 
somewhat green in practical international 
affairs. 

I only know that when I found Owen 
D. Young in Paris on my way back to the 
United States, and realized that a man 
whose ability as a conciliator and whose 
resourcefulness are not exceeded in any 
man I ever knew was there on European 
soil, before my eyes, representing the de- 
sire of America to help, and had come free 
of all political tags and ties, I threw up 
my arms in celebration. Dawes, Young, 


and Robinson represented the non-political 
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influence and power, without which I had 
learned the old sores of reparations and 
occupation would never be healed. Hughes 
had won a long, hard, quiet game, played 
straight through the petty clamor of those 
who were babbling that he had isolated 
America—by those who once having been 
drunk on phrases demanded phrases as 
sots demand their liquor, who even now 
prefer to have America beat herself on the 
chest rather than to have her intelligent 
and to have her get results. It is a curi- 
ous fact that a deeper appreciation of the 
services of the United States in maintain- 
ing peace and as a friendly conciliator is 
to be found in Europe than is to be found 
in the people of our own country. During 
my three seasons in Rome, few weeks went 
by when I did not talk with a fellow diplo- 
mat of some smaller European nation or 
of some South American republic on the 
subject of the services we were rendering 
or would be requested to render as a 
friendly arbitrator. 


What the Far East Wondered 


I believe there is no indiscretion in say- 
ing that I was consulted as to the possi- 
bility of obtaining an American arbitrator 
in the Memel dispute long before the 
League of Nations set forth this European 
arbitration in its show window. I was 
asked as to the qualifications of the Amer- 
ican—Mr. Norman Davis, who later be- 
came the successful representative in the 
settlement of this dispute. At the Genoa 
Conference more than one proposal was 
made to me that important arbitrations 
should be undertaken by America or her 
representative. 

One evening when my friend, the 
learned, wise old minister of Siam at 
Rome, was dining with me, he turned to 
me with his dry, Oriental smile and said, 
“We are wondering in the Far East 
whether the United States could have 
brought Japan and China to a full settle- 
ment of the Shan-tung and other questions 
at Washington if the United States had 
not maintained her detachment from the 
pooling and intrigue of international 
bodies.” 

Far away, across the world from his 
hemisphere and mine, the minister of one 
of two South American republics that have 
suffered from an ancient dispute—the 
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Tacna-Arica controversy between Chile 
and Peru—came to me, telling me of the 
plan to have this settled by the arbitra- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
and expressing his deep anxiety that some- 
thing might take the settlement out of the 
hands of the United States. 

At a court reception in Rome the min- 
isters of our sister republics in the Amer- 
ican continents discussed with me the Pan- 
American Conference in Chile, the share 
of unselfish leadership toward peace and 
away from suspicion undertaken by the 
United States, and the treaty to preserve 
peace in the Americas signed by sixteen 
American States. 

I grew accustomed to the passage into 
or through Europe of American advisers 
and American relief executives. I grew 
accustomed to proposals that America 
should almost single-handed relieve Rus- 
sia, relieve the Near East, relieve Greece, 
relieve here and relieve there. I received 
in my quarters at the Lausanne Confer- 
ence delegations of Americans who, in 
spite of what has been said by irresponsi- 
ble agitators since, asked me if I consid- 
ered it appropriate for them to send cables 
thanking the President for what I had 
done at Lausanne for the American cause. 
After my statement on the American 
question before the Lausanne Conference, 
the one clear position taken by any dele- 
gate, I received a letter from the only 
American representative of the Armenian 
societies, complaining that other nations 
had let the Armenian cause down, but as- 
serting that, representing the United 
States, I had hit the nail on the head. 

I met, in Europe, Mexican diplomats 
who spoke of the new clarity and friend- 
liness of our Mexican policy. “It is some- 
thing we can understand,” said they. I 
saw representatives of Cuba who talked 
about the work of Crowder in Havana and 
the new opportunities for refinancing 
Cuba. Panama and Costa Rica had 
avoided war by an arbitral award of the 
Chief Justice of our Supreme Court. The 
five Central American countries were hold- 
ing a conference in Washington, out of 
which came a treaty of peace and amity 
providing for limitations of armaments, 
for a tribunal of arbitration, and nine 
other conventions of mutual interest. I 
heard at diplomatic dinners in Europe of 


the successful offer of good offices by the 
United States when we invited the presi- 
dents of Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salva- 
dor to a conference in August, 1922, and 
averted a war. In the files of my embassy 
there were records of more than fifty new 
international agreements made by my 
country. 


The Ignorance of the Learned 


Naturally enough, I drew from these ex- 
periences considerable pride. I received 
the impression that, in terms of practical 
finished jobs, the United States single- 
handed had even a better actual record as 
a peacemaker on her own behalf, and on 
behalf of other nations, than the League of 
Nations, which had side-stepped the Ruhr 
and backed out of the Corfu dispute. I 
had counted over on my fingers—first, the 
one great step toward world disarmament ; 
second, the one great step toward cutting 
the economic and political tangle of Eu- 
rope; third, the contribution of America 
of four or five billion dollars in relief goods 
and relief loans; fourth, the making of 
more international agreements for our- 
selves and for others than one nation usu- 
ally makes in half a century, and the fur- 
nishing of arbitration and good offices in 
instance after instance because we have 
the power inherent in our detachment; 
fifth, the final establishment of the United 
States open-door policy in the Far East, 
and its extension on behalf of square deal- 
ing and prevention of exploitation to the 
Near East and to all parts of the world, 
a step with which I myself had the good 
fortune to be associated. 

And then I came back to the United 
States and heard certain professors and 
preachers, certain college presidents, and 
certain ex-officeholders, certain political 
candidates and certain foreign propagan- 
dists telling the good people of my coun- 
try that the United States is isolated. I 
came back to a State Department doing 
the largest humane active-accomplishment 
business of any international agency, sin- 
gle or co-operative, and I learned from 
some woebegone voices that the United 
States had no foreign policy. 

Of course, I know exactly what is meant 
by “isolation” and by “lack of foreign 
policy.” Those who use these phrases 
mean that we do not belong to the League 
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of Nations, and that while we do not be- 
long to the League of Nations they will 
keep their eyes tightly closed to anything 
we have done or will do for peace and in- 
ternational good will, even if it amounts 
to more than all the efforts of the League 
itself; and, of course, I know exactly what 
the so-called radicals mean when they say 
we are imperialistic. They mean that on 
the one hand they wish us to recognize 
Bolshevik Russia so that more American 
capital can flow into the relief and repair 
and development of Russia, but that on the 
other hand whenever American capital 
flows into South America or the Near 
Fast, hungry and desirous for that capital, 
then we are engaging in imperialistic ex- 
ploitation. 


Exploiters and Exploited 


I have learned something of the mean- 
ing of that phrase “imperialistic exploita- 
tion” from various corners of the world. 
If, during the time of America’s own de- 
velopment, when we successfully sought 
British capital for co-operation in the de- 
velopment of our West, our mines, ranches, 
and farms, we had suddenly thrown our- 
selves on our backs and wailed to the 
skies that we were being exploited by the 
British, we would have been in the same 
position assumed by certain groups in 
China and Korea, the Philippines, South 
America, and Mexico who wail about for- 
eign exploitation. 

When I was in China a few years ago a 
prominent Chinese of the bright-boy- 
statesman school spent an evening telling 
me of the wickedness of Japanese exploita- 
tion of China; but later on I met the same 
man in Tokyo endeavoring to induce in- 
vestors to buy some of the most important 
iron mines of China. Usually I have found 
that the loudest cries of exploitation of 
weaker peoples rise from the throats of 
those who wish to clear the way for a 
monopoly of exploitation carried on for 
their own account. 

Imperialism in the sense of territorial 
expansion has proved a bad business. The 
expense of administration, particularly 
since the doctrine of self-determination 
has given peoples not yet fit to govern 
themselves an ambition to be let alone so 
that they may kill one another, far ex- 
ceeds the income. That kind of imperial- 
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ism no longer stands an auditing of the 
books, and even if the United States had 
the slightest inclination toward it, good 
sense would run a blue pencil through it. 
In these times mere auditing shows that it 
does not pay. 

What is left for us, according to the 
radical critics of our foreign policy, is for 
us to forbid American capital or enter- 
prise to go to backward or less developed 
countries at all. These critics wish us to 
say to Americans, “If you co-operate with 
other weaker peoples in the march of civi- 
lization and the development of the world, 
God help you, because we won’t.” That 
would satisfy those who say that our for- 
eign policy is imperialistic. It does not 
satisfy them that we help Mexico to stable 
government and then withdraw, or Cuba 
to stability, then withdraw, or Santo Do- 
mingo to good order and then withdraw. 
It does not satisfy these accusers of im- 
perialism that we loosen all the reins in 
the Philippines until there is a threatened 
runaway. It does not satisfy them that we 
have taken the world leadership in de- 
claring against zones of influence, monopo- 
lies, inequality in opportunity, or have 
asked through our fundamental foreign 
policy for the open-door principle. 

No amount of patience with snarling, 
disordered neighbors satisfies these radi- 
cals. They go on crying out that we ought 
to recognize Russia so that Russia may 
have the benefit of the same “tyrannical 
and hideous” but wholly helpful “exploita- 
tion” which our capital and management 
have given upon demand to foreign peoples 
who have knocked at our doors asking for 
it. They talk as the Chinese statesmen, 
skilled in playing one nation against an- 
other, talked to me in Peking. They told 
me of the terrible fact that a certain for- 
eign power had wrested away concessions 
for a railway. 

“Who granted these concessions?” I 
said. “You did! Who took them and laid 
them at the feet of these foreigners and 
asked them to take them and invest their 
effort and money in them? You did! 
Who made money on the side out of the 
transaction? You did! If there is any- 
one connected with exploitation of China, 
it is you. And in addition you are trying 
to exploit the foreigner who comes to your 
aid.” 
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The brief fact is that those who see 
imperialism and exploitation in our for- 
eign policy are lining up, willingly or un- 
willingly, with the same forces of crooked- 
ness, disorder, hypocrisy, and stagnancy 
represented by these Chinese complain- 
ants, masking themselves as bearers of the 
flag of liberty, of the cup of freedom and 
of the salver of democratic self-determin- 
ation. 

My experience as an ambassador showed 
me plainly enough that in this business of 
exploitation—in the field, called dollar di- 
plomacy— instead of being ahead of other 
nations, we are sometimes leaning far over 
the other way. I went abroad eager to 
help American interests and prepared to 
stretch my instructions to do it. It made 
no difference to me whether that interest 
was the largest American industry, the 
smallest American missionary, the seller 
of shoestrings, or the bidder for a contract 
to move the Mediterranean southwest. IL 
ran squarely two or three times into the 
stone-wall principle that forbade me help- 
ing any private interest in any particular 
way in which the same help was not ex- 
tended to all possible competitors. 

I saw opportunities at times to corner 
and pocket advantages for America; but I 
had to sigh and let them go, because to 
take them would have offended the princi- 
ple of the open door, if not directly, then 
indirectly. I had to do business with some 
ambassadors and ministers who had been 
promoted to their places by Downing 
Street, the Quai d’Orsay, and other foreign 
offices, because certain British or French, 
or other national business interests, had 
been served by them in the competition for 
commercial plums and concession sweet- 
meats. But behind me there was always 
the stiff and conscientious principle of 
open play, open policy, open opportunity, 
open door; and when I hear accusations 
that our foreign policy is imperialistic or 
exploiting or emphatically dollar diplo- 
macy, I am forced to gentle amusement. 


Short Cuts to Utopia 


I remember a foreign banker of some 
distinction who came to me in Rome and 
said, “If you will join me, a few words 
will land us a great concession in - 

I replied, “I am sorry ; it is a nice grab; 
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but the United States is not in that busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly.” 

So we see one group accusing the United 
States of imperialistic foreign policy meet- 
ing another group which says that the 
United States has no foreign policy. One 
group says that we meddle too much; the 
other complains that we ought to meddle 
everywhere. One says we are entangled 
and the other says we ought to be. One 
claims our hands are covered with the mess 
and the other says, “Dip in!” Such is the 
way of the world. While the talk goes on, 
the State Department does its day’s busi- 
ness, and, keeping a free hand, continues 
to serve the cause of peace and conciliation 
as no other agency in the world is able to 
serve it, for the simple reason that no other 
agency has the good fortune of being so 
detached, so truly free from the snarl of 
commitments. The great mass of Amer- 
icans have too much common sense not to 
see it. 

In spite of that common-sense conclu- 
sion, another type of common sense is nec- 
essary. It is necessary to hold a measure 
of tolerance for an eager minority who 
still are inspired more by alluring short 
cuts than by the painful daily uphill climb 
out of war, who are stirred by phrases 
more than by facts, who prefer prospectus 
to performance. Of course, such persons— 
and we ourselves are after the same end— 
are all eager to stop war and to make 
international relations better all the time. 

Campaigns to show how horrible future 
war may be are instructive, but not a par- 
ticularly important contribution to ways 
and means of stopping war. Slogans 
which merely call upon the people of the 
world to co-operate, but give no definite 
guidance, rob the attempts of the world 
to co-operate of its dignity and reduce ef- 
fort to a silly mumbling of catchwords. 
I used to have many a caller come into my 
embassy and say, “Help Europe.” And 
I would say, “How?” And my visitors 
would then run their fingers around their 
collars, but gave no answers. 

I learned to believe more firmly that it 
is a great mistake to be so sure of our 
own morals that we can go forcing our 
morals upon others. One will prcbably 
run into a foreigner who will say, ‘‘Why 
are you so interested in my countr:'men 
here in my land, when you show so .ittle 
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interest in him when he comes to America 
and is a stranger just around the corner?” 
One will probably run into a representa- 
tive of the new Turkey who will say, “You 
ask us to set apart a great piece of terri- 
tory as a home for the Armenians. If 
you will excuse it, I demand that you set 
aside the State of Pennsylvania for a home 
for the American aborigines.” 

Someone who is crusading for the inde- 
pendence of the Koreans will probably 
come across a Japanese with a taste for 
realities who will say, “Ah, yes, and we on 
our part demand that you give independ- 
ence to the Philippines.” Another mor- 
alist may meet some benighted person 
who may say, “Please do not force your 
morals upon us. We already have a set 
of our own. We do not like political and 
economic exploitation, but moral expolita- 
tion is the worst of all.” 

I learned to believe during my service 
abroad that it was a great mistake for us 
to be about offering plans to other peoples, 
particularly if these plans were furnished 
only with good will and glib phrases and 
lacked architects’ drawings to scale, sur- 
veys and estimates of cost; particularly if 
the offering is made to those who have al- 
ready sampled an American cure-all and 
are still trying to overcome its effects. I 
know that our good intentions have re- 
ceived great appreciation abroad, but that 
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the world, seeking moral forces, is now 
insisting more and more on intelligence as 
a moral obligation. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
working out of international relationship 
is a long job. No panacea will ever come 
fluttering in with the morning mail, no 
matter how eagerly we wait for the post- 
man. Some obscure school child may sud- 
denly become inspired and write out a new 
workable plan ready-made, but the chances 
are against it. 

We have wasted tremendous energy al- 
ready in shooting our high aims at imag- 
inary bull’s-eyes. I suspect that, after all, 
our task is a building process—the job of 
putting brick on brick, constructing a 
wall against war, and a place where peace 
and understanding and co-operation and 
fair play can meet and stand on firm 
foundation. 

In the meantime Hughes has done a 
big job and has sprung no trick plays. In 
the meantime there will always ring in 
my ears the statement of a distinguished 
European who said to me when a great 
conference was in a tight box: 

“The greatest asset of the world today 
is the detachment of the United States. 
All the rest of the big forces are isolated 
from freedom of thought and action. For 
pity’s sake, do not join those who are thus 
isolated.” 





BUILDERS OF THE STATE 
By RICHARD WATSON 


Who builds the state? Not he whose power, 
Rooted in wrong, in gold entrenched, 
Makes him the regent of the hour; 
The eternal light cannot be quenched: 
This shall outlive this little span; 
Shine fierce upon each tainted scheme; 
Shall show where shame blots all the plan; 
The treachery in the dazzling dream. 
He builds the state who builds on truth, 
Not he who, crushing towards his aim, 


Strikes conscience from the throne, and ruth, 
To win a dark, unpiteous fame. 
He builds the state who to that task 
Brings strong, clean hands, and purpose 
pure, 
Who wears not virtue as a mask; 
He builds the state that shall endure,— 
The state wherein each loyal son 
Holds as a birthright from true sires 
Treasures of honor nobly won, 
And freedom’s never-ending fires. 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS OF 1925 





By HERBERT HOOVER 
Secretary of Commerce 


FORECAST of the business future 

must be simply a weighing of the 
economic and political forces in motion. 
The annual survey of the Department of 
Commerce shows that the New Year be- 
gins with the economic structure of the 
world upon more solid foundations than at 
any time since the war. With the ex- 
ception of a few spots of secondary im- 
portance, there has been during the past 
year a real advance toward social, eco- 
nomic, and political stability throughout 
the world. The only exceptions are Russia 
and China, which even before the war, con- 
tributed less than 314 per cent of inter- 
national commerce, and of course a part of 
this continues. Generally, the world is 
producing more goods, there is fuller em- 
ployment, there are higher standards of 
living, more assurance of economic stabil- 
ity for the future, and more promise of 
peace than we have seen for many years. 


Economic Developments in the United States 


In our own country the outstanding 
economic development of the year has been 
the very large recovery in agriculture, after 
its two-year lag behind the recovery of 
industry. The farmers have a large meas- 
ure of losses in the last three years yet to 
recover, but their outlook is encouraging. 
There are some secondary difficulties still 
remaining, particularly in the cattle in- 
dustry and the effect of the subnormal 
corn crop; but the prices of all farm prod- 
ucts are gradually moving toward the gen- 
eral average of commodity prices. This 
improvment in prices of farm products 
has been paralleled with some decrease 
in the prices of many industrial commodi- 
ties, such as fuel, building materials, 
metals, etc., so that there has been little 
change in the average of all price levels, 
and thus the farmers’ purchasing power 
is being remedied in both directions. 

While there has been a good deal of ad- 
justment in prices of single commodities 
during the year, the average wholesale 
price of all commodities has varied but 
3 per cent as between the ends of the 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924. It would 
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thus appear that we are tending to the 
common level in prices of about 50 per 
cent over pre-war, which seems to represent 
at least our present economic plane in 
prices. 

The average wage in industry has been 
stable during the last year and remains 
around 100 per cent above pre-war, while 
the cost of living has maintained almost 
exactly the same level at the end of each 
of the last three years, 1922, 1923, and 
1924, about 72 per cent over pre-war. Our 
labor, therefore, continues to enjoy the 
highest real wage in its history. There was 
some unemployment in the middle of the 
year, but it has now been largely overcome. 


General Recovery of Industry 


While there was some slackening of man- 
ufacturing production as a whole in the 
spring, due in part to the uncertainties of 
election and in part to reduction of ac- 
cumulated stocks, yet there was but little 
slackening at any time in consumption of 
major articles, as shown by the continued 
high levels of car loadings, of sales of 
wholesale and retail establishments, and 
of construction activities. The end of the 
year finds us with a recovered industrial 
production at practically the same levels 
as a year ago. 

Two industries—textiles and northern 
soft coal—have lagged in recovery. The 
textiles are suffering in part from sharp 
competition of foreign imports and in part 
from shift in national habits. An im- 
provement may be looked for in the forth- 
coming year. The condition of the bitu- 
minous coal industry in the Northern 
States is unsatisfactory, owing to the un- 
usually large stocks accumulated early in 
the year as a safeguard against possible 
strikes; to the decrease in industrial con- 
sumption during the middle of the year; 
and to the increased proportional produc- 
tion of the Southern States, due to lower 
wage levels. The difficulties in this indus- 
try created by strike stocks and mid-year 
dip in industrial activity should soon be 
overcome. 
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Building and Transportation Expansion 


The construction work of the country 
has maintained high activity. While the 
shortage, particularly of housing and busi- 
ness buildings, due to the cessation of con- 
struction during the war, has been to a 
large degree overcome, yet continued high 
real wages and general prosperity create a 
demand in excess of that due only to in- 
creasing population, because of the insist- 
ence of a population of rising standards of 
living—for more elbow room and better 
housing generally. 

One striking factor in maintenance of 
increased construction activities is the ef- 
fect which the automobile is producing 
in increasing the demand for road con- 
struction and in causing migration of pop- 
ulation in many of our towns to new hous- 
ing in the suburbs. Another effect of these 
forces is to maintain rents out of line 
above the general price levels. With our 
high real wages and little unemployment, 
there is no reason to expect any material 
change in the course of this industry. 

Our railroads have shown continued in- 
crease in efficiency during the year and 
have now proved themselves equal to any 
burden which is likely to be thrown upon 
them. Motor transportation continues to 
develop and to enter more and more into 
the vital economic life of the country—in 
fact, almost imperceptibly our road im- 
provement programs are taking on the 
complexion of new transportation systems. 


Increase of Exports and Decrease of Imports 


Our foreign trade has shown consider- 
able expansion in exports during the year 
and some decrease in imports. The in- 
crease in export figures has been due in 
some degree to the higher prices of agri- 
cultural produce, though chiefly to general 
expansion in all exports; the decrease in 
imports has been due in large part to less- 
ening activity in production: lines at the 
middle of the year, thus reducing the re- 
quirements for imports of raw material. 

The total of our exports for the year 
will show about four billion six hundred 
millions and our imports about three bil- 
lion six hundred millions. The merchan- 
dise balance will be about one billion dol- 
lars in our favor. The net gold imports 
for the year in partial liquidation of this 
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balance amounts to about two hundred 
eighty millions. 

Our invisible exchange will show larger 
balances against us than in 1923 because 
of the greater volume of tourist travel, in- 
creased freight charges paid foreign ship- 
ping, and, above all, the largely increased 
volume of loans and investments to foreign 
lands, which will probably amount to as 
much as one billion, as against one-third 
of that amount for 1923. 


Larger Movement of World Trade 


International trade in the world as a 
whole shows a larger movement of com- 
modities during the past year than at any 
time since before the war; but interna- 
tional exchange of goods, measured in 
quantities, is probably still 10 or 12 per 
cent below pre-war, although the United 
States is unique among the large combat- 
ant nations in having recovered its for- 
eign trade to a point 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent above pre-war on a quantity basis. 
One of the by-products hitherto of this 
lower movement of commodities has been 
the continued depression of shipping. 

With the general strengthening of the 
economic fabric of the world, with the 
gradual growth in the movement of com- 
modities which is now taking place, to- 
gether with the fact that there has been 
but little new ship construction during the 
last four years, and that the existing ship- 
ping is becoming more and more obsolete. 
it is fair to expect a recovery in the ship- 
ping world. The usable surplus tonnage 
at the present time in the world is prob- 
ably not in excess of two million tons, as 
against four million tons a year ago. 


Public and Private Finance 


The year has again been marked by a 
decrease in federal taxation and by a large 
discharge of federal debt, which will 
amount for the year to something in ex- 
cess of $900,000,000. 

Time and demand deposits in member 
banks show an increase of about two bil- 
lion eight hundred millions and bank clear- 
ings for the year were higher than in 1923. 
The gold reserves have not increased, de- 
spite imports, because of the larger circula- 
tion given to gold certificates. Savings 
continue at a very high rate, as indicated 
by the increasing savings deposits, the large 
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absorption of bond issues, and the extraor- 
dinary expansion in insurance, thus dem- 
onstrating that there has been maintained 
a high state of efficiency throughout in- 
dustry and commerce, with little evidence 
of waste, extravagance, and speculation. 

In fact, the most far-reaching movement 
in our economic life today is the larger 
understanding of its broad problems, the 
better appreciation of the factors of sta- 
bility, and the definite progress in the 
elimination of waste, through more stable 
employment, through better administrative 
methods, and through the rapid march of 
scientific discovery. That we are able to 
maintain wages at 100 per cent above 
pre-war, while the cost of living is 7 
per cent and the average wholesale price 
of commodities about 50 per cent above 
pre-war, is the very definite proof of in- 
creasing efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution and of the free flow of competi- 
tive action. 


Economic Conditions Abroad 


In the foreign situation the settlement 
of the conflict over German reparations 
through the Dawes plan, with its stabiliza- 
tion of German currency and the German 
budget and the recuperation of employ- 
ment and production in Germany, is hav- 
ing and will have a far-reaching effect 
upon the whole of Europe, and it has 
favorable influences reaching to our shores. 

Great Britain shows considerable im- 
provement in all phases of its economic 
life. The commercial and industrial situ- 
ation in France, Italy, and Belgium shows 
steady improvement during the year. 
Some progress is being attained in these 
countries toward reduction of expenditure 
and increased taxation, directed toward the 
better balancing of budgets and more 
stable currency. Poland has stabilized her 
currency. Jugoslavia, Finland, Serbia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Sweden, and Norway 
show manifest stability in economic and 
trade conditions and steady progress over 
preceding years. The Netherlands, Den- 
mark, and Spain show some temporary de- 
pression during the year, due to local con- 
ditions which are improving. Austria. 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Turkey 
do not show the rate of progress of some 
of the others. Russia makes no real ad- 
vance. A large part of Europe, however, 


continues dangerously overarmed, and cur- 
rencies are not yet upon that foundation 
of stability which will only be reached 
when they are placed upon a gold basis. 

The year has been one of steadily in- 
creasing prosperity for the whole of Latin 
America, despite three revolutions. Our 
sales of export goods to this territory show 
an increase over the previous year of about 
12 per cent. We now enjoy the highest 
trade with them in our history. 

The conditions in Egypt, South Africa, 
Congo, and other parts of that continent 
show steady improvement, with increased 
productivity and trade. In Asia, the situ- 
ation in Japan marks the courageous up- 
building from the earthquake disaster. 
China is much depressed by continued 
civil war. Conditions in India, in the 
Middle East, have shown a steady economic 
improvement and subsiding of political 
and social agitation. 


March of Wholesome Recovery 


It has been suggested in some press 
quarters at home and abroad that the re- 
sult of these favorable factors may be 
leading our country towards a period of 
inflation of the character of 1919-20, with 
its disaster of 1921. It can be assuredly 
stated that we are on the march of whole- 
some recovery from the war, and there is 
no present indication of inflation. We 
only secure inflation when undue expansion 
of credit finds its outlet in bidding up 
prices after the plant and labor capacity of 
the country is employed to the maximum. 
We have reached no such stage, because 
there is still a margin of labor capacity 
for enlarged output, in the form, however, 
of more full-time employment than from 
people out of work. 

As a nation, our business men, bankers, 
and public officials have gained enormously 
during the past four years in understand- 
ing of the basic factors which create 
healthy prosperity, as distinguished from 
over-expansion, as well as in understand- 
ing of their responsibilities in the matter. 
Our informational services are now upon 
such a basis as quickly to detect dangerous 
currents. 

Altogether, forces in motion, both at 
home and abroad, mark solid progress to- 
ward peace and toward prosperity for the 
coming year. 














ALBANIA 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


HE recent revolution in Albania, 

which resulted in the overthrow of the 
government of Bishop Fan Noli by the 
forces of Ahmed Bey Zogu, has once again 
drawn public attention to the little State 
on the Adriatic. 

Albanian affairs have occupied the at- 
tention of the Great Powers for over fifty 
years. When that country formed part of 
the Ottoman Empire it was in a state of 
chronic rebellion. The Turkish authori- 
ties planted block-houses, garrisoned by 
troops and gendarmerie, who maintained 
a semblance of order all over the country ; 
but it was notorious that the authority of 
the Sultan, imposed by such means, only 
extended as far as a rifle bullet could carry. 

From time to time the Albanian ques- 
tions occupied the attention of the Great 
Powers; but, on account of their mutual 
jealousies, little progress was made toward 
the pacification and stabilization of the 
country. Two Powers were specially in- 
terested in Albania, Italy and Austria. As 
a result, they carried on active intrigues 
among the population, in order to assure 
themselves of support in case active in- 
tervention should be necessary. 

Each of those Powers took advantage of 
the political divisions existing in Albania, 
due to the religious differences of the pop- 
ulation. Of the 850,000 inhabitants, over 
500,000 are Mohammedans, the remainder 
being Roman Catholics and adherents of 
the Greek Orthodox Church. The Catho- 
lics inhabit the north, the Mohammedans 
the center, and the Greek Orthodox Chris- 
tians the south. These sections are again 
divided into clans, under their begs, or 
feudal chiefs. Blood-feuds between tribes 
are common and last for years. The pop- 
ulation is active, brave, and energetic, but 
extremely ignorant, over 70 per cent being 
unable to read or write. Everybody goes 
armed, so that the tribal vendettas yearly 
take a heavy toll in human lives. 

The people have, however, many good 
qualities. They are courageous, hospitable, 
and have a great respect for their plighted 
word. Once an Albanian gives “bessa”, or 
his word of honor, he can be trusted to 
keep it at all costs. It was these qualities 


which made the Sultan Abdul Hamid re- 
cruit his personal bodyguard at Yildiz 
Kiosk exclusively from Albanians, as he 
knew he could absolutely count on their 
fidelity. For this reason the Sultan was 
never as harsh toward the Albanians as 
he was to other parts of his empire. Taxes 
were never collected in Albania with the 
rigor shown in other provinces. 

Before the Balkan War of 1912, which 
freed Albania from the yoke of the Turk, 
Italy and Austria carried on intrigues for 
the support of the population. Austria 
took the Catholic section under her wing. 
It was notorious that all the Catholic 
priests were agents of the Vienna Gov- 
ernment and received heavy subsidies for 
the work of Austrian propaganda. The 
Italians, on the other hand, were the 
friends and protectors of the Mohamme- 
dan section. When, after the war of libera- 
tion, in 1912, the fate of Albania came be- 
fore the London Conference of the Pow- 
ers for decision, neither the Vienna nor 
Rome governments were able to score any 
advantage and, as a compromise, Albania 
was given its independence and the Prince 
Wilhelm Zu Wied, a brother of Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania, was elected Invret, 
or King, by the Powers. 

Then came the World War. The puppet 
king disappeared in the confusion and 
Essad Pasha, an Albanian and a former 
general of the Turkish army, seized the 
power and ruled the country as a dictator. 
Though his methods were harsh, he at least 
maintained order in the country. When, 
after the defeat of the Serbian army, he 
was driven from the country in his turn, 
Albania was occupied by Austria, which 
held it till the Allied victory. 

Immediately after the Armistice Italy 
proclaimed a protectorate over Albania and 
occupied the country with considerable 
military forces. But, as the result of the 
war, a new State had come into being, 
Jugoslavia. The Belgrade Government re- 
garded with deep disfavor any occupation 
of Albanian territory by Italy. The pres- 
ence of Italian troops in Durazzo, Tirana, 
El Dibro, and Valona would undoubtedly 
have led to an acute conflict between Italy 
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and Jugoslavia, if the matter had not been 
settled by the revolt of the Albanian popu- 
lation itself against the Italian occupation. 

So serious was this that the Italian Gov- 
ernment was placed in a dilemma—either 
to send strong reinforcements to Albania 
and crush all resistence by force of arms 
or to evacuate the country, and even do 
it promptly, to avoid disaster. The first 
decision of the Rome Government was to 
increase the army of occupation by several 
thousand men. This, however, aroused 
violent opposition in the war-weary pop- 
ulation of the Peninsula, and, when the 
government still persisted, four Italian 
regiments sent to Bari to embark for Al- 
bania mutinied and refused to go on board 
the transports. There was, therefore, 
nothing left but to withdraw the army of 
occupation and abandon the protectorate. 

At the same time the chief effort of the 
Italian Government was devoted to pre- 
venting the Jugoslav Government from 
profiting by this situation to intervene in 
Albania. As this period of tension coin- 
cided with the Italo-Jugoslav dispute re- 
garding Fiume, the situation for some 
time was critical. The settlement of the 
Fiume dispute had happily the effect of 
producing a “detente” all along the line, 
and the Italian and Jugoslav premiers 
reached an agreement. Both Italy and 
Jugoslavia declared that they would respect 
Albanian independence and refrain from 
any intervention in the internal affairs of 
the country. 

It was fortunate that this agreement was 
arrived at, as shortly after one of the 
periodic revolutionary upheavals took 
place and Ahmed Bey Zogu, the premier 
and leader of the conservative Mohamme- 
dan party, was overthrown by Bishop Fan 
Noli, leader of the Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox Christian party. Ahmed Bey 
Zogu was accused of being too friendly 
with the Belgrade Government. As a con- 
sequence the new Fan Noli Government 
was more or less hostile to Jugoslavia. It 
was accused of encouraging, or at least do- 
ing nothing to discourage, raids into south 
Serbian territory by a kind of Albanian 
comitadgis known as “Katchaks.” 

There is little doubt that these raiders 
were further encouraged and materially 
aided by the Bolshevik régime in Moscow. 
This gave support both to Bulgarian Mace- 
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donian revolutionaries and to Albanian 
Katchaks. It hoped to drive Jugoslavia 
into war with Bulgaria and Albania and 
to take advantage of the confusion thus 
created in the Balkan Peninsula to bring 
about a Soviet revolution. It was fur- 
ther hoped that this policy would also em- 
broil Jugoslavia and Italy. A Soviet dele- 
gation headed by Colonel Krakovjecky, a 
former staff officer of the imperial Russian 
army, was sent to Tirana to foment trouble 
there. The attempt failed, as Fan Noli’s 
Government was ordered by the Great 
Powers to call upon the Soviet delegation 
to leave Albanian territory. 

At the same time the more conservative, 
not to say reactionary, Mohammedan ele- 
ment rose in rebellion against the Fan 
Noli Government, called Ahmed Bey Zogu 
from his exile in Jugoslavia, mobilized its 
forces, and marched on Tirana. After 
some fairly severe fighting, Tirana was oc- 
cupied, and Fan Noli and his colleagues 
fled to Rome. But what is most subject 
for congratulation is the fact that the 
agreement between Italy and Jugoslavia 
stood the strain of these events and neither 
side made any effort to profit by them 
and establish any undue influence in Al- 
bania. 

Whether Albania will demonstrate that 
she is capable of self-government remains 
to be seen. Since the end of the World 
War the country has been in a state of 
turmoil and confusion. Many of the more 
warlike tribes have got completely out of 
hand, rendering the pacification of the 
country more and more difficult. The 
country is without roads or railways, trade 
and industry are non-existent, and the 
treasury is empty. This, in a country 
where the population has a rooted objec- 
tion to paying taxes of any kind, is bound 
to spell disaster. What the solution of the 
problem will be it is hard to say. 

What the country urgently needs is a 
large loan of from forty to fifty million 
dollars for the equipping and payment of 
a strong force of gendarmerie, the con- 
struction of roads, bridges and railways, 
and the draining of the more marshy lands. 
But until there is a stable government 
foreign capital will be chary about enter- 
ing Albania, and without foreign capital 
all progress is impossible. We therefore 
find ourselves faced by a vicious circle. 
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The only consoling feature is the fact 
that there is no threat of armed interven- 
tion from without, and Albania is being 
left to “stew in its own juice” and try to 
find some way of aiding itself. In the 
epinion of many, the original error was 
in giving the country its independence. 
When Syria, Mesapotamia, and Palestine 
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have been put under mandate, the same 
treatment might have been applied with 
advantage to Albania. What is most 
wanted is a strong force of gendarmerie 
under European officers and a stable gov- 
ernment at Tirana, maintained in power 
by the influence of all the European na- 
tions. 





ONE SILENT POWER FOR PEACE 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


NE of the most beautiful monuments 

ever created by the hand of man was 
unveiled with impressive ceremonies on 
the 4th of October, 1909, in Bern, capital 
of Switzerland. This work of art, handi- 
work of the French sculptor, René de 
Saint-Marceaux, was paid for by contribu- 
tions from practically all of the govern- 
ments of the world. These contributions 
were gladly made because the nations be- 
longed to and appreciated the services of 
the Universal Postal Union. They felt, 
therefore, the urge to express their ap- 
preciation in some form of appropriate and 
enduring art. 


A Monument 


Thus the monument came into being. 
On the ledge of a rock, from the foot of 
which flows a spring of water, sits a 
majestic woman, whose delicate hand 
rests on the escutcheon of the town of 
Bern. Opposite her is an admirably 
modeled bank of clouds, gliding grace- 
fully in space, and bearing, as upon their 
shoulders, a sphere around which float five 
female figures, symbols of the five grand 
divisions of the world, offering letters 
each to the other. It is an exquisite 
picture, albeit in granite and bronze, a 
strikingly lifelike thing, amid its lawns 
and trees, all backed by the purity of the 
distant Jungfrau and other Burnese Alps. 
It was in this way that humanity has tried 
to pay its tribute to the Universal Postal 
Union. 


Rise of an Idea 


The Universal Postal Union is an inter- 
national organization which, without ora- 
tory or publicity, actually promotes peace 
between nations. It has been working at 


this job since 1874. If it does its business 
quietly, it does it effectively. It works 
rather than talks. While practically 
every man, woman, and child of the world 
is affected by it, little is said about it. 
We hold no mass meetings over it; we do 
not discuss it at the breakfast table; we 
just accept it as we accept gravitation, air, 
light, or other fixed fact of our universe. 

Yet it is no law of nature that enables 
us to place a five-cent picture on an en- 
velope and to have a whole ounce of our 
writing delivered within a short time to 
some person in an out-of-the-way village, 
say, of Shansi or Timbuktu. That serv- 
ice has been made possible through many 
years of careful human effort. 

The history of the postal service is in- 
timately connected with the history of all 
modern civilization. In 1653 Louis XIV 
provided for the placing of letter-boxes in 
different quarters of Paris to facilitate the 
collection and distribution of correspond- 
ence for the inhabitants of the city. For 
the use of these boxes a tag on the letter 
was required. But this innovation did 
not prove to be particularly successful. 
Postage stamps did not appear in England 
until 1840. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century men had pointed out 
that the post, like the arts and sciences, 
“ought to be managed in a cosmopolitan 
spirit.” But not until the middle of the 
century did government postal authorities 
begin to think seriously of an international 
postal exchange. 


Montgomery Blair 


The forerunner in the movement to- 
ward the establishment of international 
postal relations on a basis of uniformity 
was a citizen of the United States—indeed, 
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Postmaster General of these United States 
during our Civil War—Montgomery Blair. 
In a note dated August 4, 1862, when war 
was threatening the destruction of our 
nation’s capital, Mr. Blair found time 
calmly to explain the advantages of call- 
ing a conference of delegates of the vari- 
ous governments for the purpose of simpli- 
fying and improving the international 
postal relations. This proved to be one of 
the important documents of history. Be- 
cause of it a conference met in Paris on 
the 11th of May, 1863, and the delegates 
of the fourteen countries represented ac- 
cepted a series of general principles as the 
bases of an international postal treaty. 
It was not proposed to bind any of the 
countries represented. But the idea of an 
international postal union, thanks to 
Montgomery Blair, had been brought to 
the attention of practical men. 


Von Stephan’s Contribution 


Five years later Von Stephan, Post- 
master General of the North German Con- 
federation, proposed the foundation of the 
Universal Postal Union, in a pamphlet 
proposing the convening of a postal con- 
gress. Because of the Franco-Prussian 
War this congress was not held until 
1874. 

At the suggestion of Germany, the Swiss 
Federal Council invited the governments 
of Europe, the United States of America, 
and Egypt to send representatives to this 
congress. The congress opened on the 
15th of September, 1874, with twenty- 
two governments represented by thirty- 
eight plenipotentiaries. Within a month 
a common agreement had been arrived at 
on the basis of the plan proposed by Von 
Stephan. The ratifications of this treaty 
were exchanged in Bern on the 5th of 
May, 1875, and the treaty came into force 
on the 1st of July of that year. 


An Important Treaty 


By the terms of this important treaty 
the contracting powers formed themselves 
into a single postal territory, called the 
General Postal Union. The treaty ex- 
tended to letters, post cards, books, news- 
papers and other printed papers, patterns, 
and commercial documents. Uniform rates 
of postage were established for the trans- 
mission of such articles. Under its terms 








each administration is permitted to keep 
the postage it collects; the right of tran- 
sit is guaranteed throughout the territory 
of the Union; all action of the States 
under the treaty is voluntary. A _ sec- 
retariat was provided, under the name 
“International Bureau of the General 
Postal Union,” to operate under the Postal 
Administration to be chosen by the Con- 
gress. 

This secretariat was founded to collect, 
publish, and distribute information of 
every kind which concerns the interna- 
tional postal service; at the request of the 
parties concerned, to render opinions upon 
questions in dispute; to make known any 
proposals for modifying the rules and 
regulations of the Union, and to notify 
the members when alterations have been 
adopted. Its purpose is also to facilitate 
operations relating to international postal 
accounts, and to interest itself in all 
questions of importance to the Union. 


Arbitration of Disputes 


In case of disagreement between two or 
more members of the Union as to the in- 
terpretation of the treaty, the question 
in dispute is decided by arbitration. 
Where this method of settlement is found 
necessary, each of the parties concerned 
chooses as arbiter another member of the 
Union not interested in the dispute. 

In case of an equality of votes, the 
selected arbitrators choose, with the view 
of settling the difference, another arbi- 
trator with no interest in the question in 
dispute. If one of the offices concerned 
does not take any action on the proposal 
for arbitration within twelve months from 
the day following the date of the first 
application, the International Bureau, on 
a request to that effect, may call on the 
defaulting administration to appoint an 
arbitrator, or the Bureau may appoint such 
additional arbitrator itself. The decision 
of the arbitrators is rendered by a majority 
vote. Under this system of settlement 
there have arisen no insoluble disputes 
between the Powers. 


Periodic Congresses 


Provision was made for periodic con- 
gresses every three years of plenipotentia- 
ries of the countries participating in the 
treaty. The second of these congresses was 
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held in Paris, forty-three countries with 
fifty-three plenipotentiaries being repre- 
sented. The third congress was held in 
Lisbon in 1885, with fifty-two countries 
represented by fifty-two plenipotentiaries. 
The fourth was held in Vienna in 1891, 
with fifty-one countries represented by 
seventy-two plenipotentiaries. The fifth 
was held in Washington, D. C., in 1897, 
with sixty-three countries represented by 
eighty-three plenipotentiaries. The sixth 
was held in Rome in 1906, when a number 
of other countries joined the Union. The 
seventh was held in Madrid in 1920, last- 
ing through sixty-one days. The eighth 
and last congress was held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, beginning July 4, 1924, and last- 
ing fifty-six days. All the countries of 
the world are now members of the Union. 


Achieving Results 


Out of all this quiet work to meet defi- 
nite needs of the world, the governments 
have achieved results. Because of it a 
“letter” means the same thing the world 
round. This is also true for “ prints” and 
“samples.” When sometime ago it was 
found that the regulation mail bag, weigh- 
ing eighty-eight pounds, was too heavy for 
the Japanese, through the Universal 
Postal Union the weight of each bag was 
reduced to sixty-six pounds. 

Thus the Universal Postal Union is a 
universal clearing-house. It is a center of 
information. Through its Bureau, for ex- 
ample, the postal authorities of the world 
were informed of the fact that the increase 
of postal rates in certain countries follow- 
ing the war destroyed so much of the 
postal business of those countries that the 
increase was found uneconomical. This 
was most useful information for the 
countries wrestling with the temptation 
to try that apparently plausible method of 
raising revenue. 

Because of the Union, government au- 
thorities have been able to obtain uniform 
transportation rates on most of the steam- 
ship lines. An interesting fact in our 
own case, however, is that we of the United 
States are paying eighty cents a pound 
for letters and post cards and eight cents 
a pound on parcels by way of our own 
ships, while the rate for other vessels is 
only thirty-five cents a pound for letters 
and post cards and four and thirty-eight 
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hundredths cents a pound for prints and 
parcels. In the main, however, rates 
established by the Universal Postal Union 
are readily accepted by the steamship 
lines, 

Because of the Union, the postal ac- 
counts of the various nations are greatly 
simplified. The details here are typical: 
Every five years the various countries 
count and weigh their mail for a period 
of twenty-eight days. They multiply the 
total by thirteen. This gives the count 
and weight for 364 days, the record for 
a year. Since the expenses of transit and 
warehousing are borne by the administra- 
tion of the country of origin, and since 
some governments carry more foreign 
mail than others, it follows that the na- 
tions fall into debtor and creditor groups. 
The creditors make out their accounts on 
the basis of the twenty-eight-day counts 
and weights and submit their bills accord- 
ingly. There is no hitch or trouble in- 
volved, and the system goes on smoothly 
to the incalculable advantage of us all. 

Because of this clearing-house in Bern, 
classification of mails means the same 
thing throughout the world, rates are more 
nearly uniform, and transportation is far 
more expeditious. Before the Universal 
Postal Union, our own Post Office De- 
partment had to keep separate accounts 
with the post-office departments of many 
nations. The simplification of these 
accounts alone warrants the expense of 
maintaining the Universal Postal Union. 
And this expense is astonishingly small. 
The net cost of running the Union is 
about $60,000 a year. The total cost to 
the United States ranges from $2,500 
to $3,000 a year. When I visited the 
offices of the Union in August, 1924, 
eleven persons were upon the payroll. It 
is with such a force and such a limited 
expense that the society of all the nations 
is able to maintain a single postal terri- 
tory for the reciprocal exchange of corre- 
spondence between the post offices of all 
the world. 

This is a most remarkable international 
fact. Under the terms of the covenant of 
this international organization, all States 
have equal rights. Preserving the sove- 
ereignty and independence of each coun- 
try, the founders of the Postal Union pro- 
vided with great wisdom for the general 
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interests of all men upon the solidarity 
uniting all the nations of the world. As 
the senior member of the congress which 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Union remarked in 1900: “The Postal 
Union represents the United States of the 
whole world and its motto is not only 
‘e pluribus unum’ but also ‘ex omnibus 
unum.” 

The approval of the Universal Postal 
Union by the Government of the United 
States has been shown in many ways. 
Perhaps the most marked expression of 
this approval is found in the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, section 398. 
Under the terms of this statute the Post- 
master General of the United States has 
the power to make postal treaties or con- 
ventions by and with the consent of the 
President. In other words, our Govern- 
ment has seen fit to honor its Post Office 
Department by making an exception to 
that clause of our Constitution which pro- 
vides that only the President shall have 
power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties. It 
is because of this that the United States 
has been able to work with the Universal 
Postal Union. 

It needs no expert knowledge to appreci- 
ate the importance of this great work. 
True, most of it is quite technical in 
nature. The details of surcharges, of 
registered articles, of trade charges on 
packets, of the mailability of articles, of 
the routing of mails, of statistics, are some 
of the many problems handled only by the 
technicians. But these technicians are all 
dependent upon the Postal Union. 


An Agency for Peace 


No special gift of insight is required to 
see that the Universal Postal Union is an 
agency for the promotion of international 
peace. Before it could become organized, 
it was necessary to conciliate opposing 
interests of many States. There were 
difficulties of nearly every description. 
The post-office departments of many na- 
tions had large numbers of contracts cov- 
ering postal regulations. There were 
problems of transit, a variety of interests 
and of opinions. 

Joining the Postal Union meant heavy 
financial losses for some of the larger 
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powers. Thus the formation of the 
Universal Union meant real sacrifices for 
some. But these sacrifices were made, in 
behalf of the general good. It was out of 
such a spirit that the mailing privileges 
formerly enjoyed only by the well-to-do 
were extended to all classes of people. 
If enlightenment of peoples means the 
promotion of peace between nations, then 
it becomes necessary to admit that the 
Universal Postal Union is an outstanding 
agency for the promotion of peace. 

The head of the Post and Railway De- 
partments of Switzerland, Mr. Zemp, ex- 
pressed the view twenty-five years ago 
“that the Universal Postal Union is the 
most powerful work for peace which his- 
tory has ever seen.” This view was also 
expressed by the Director General of the 
Swedish Posts, Dr. Juhlin, at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Union, at Stockholm 
last August. Dr. Juhlin said: “The post 
is a means of communication on which 
everybody depends; for this reason all 
eyes are turned towards us. The post is 
especially important for the extension of 
intellectual culture and of civilization, 
for the encouragement of co-operation 
among the nations, for the development of 
industry and commerce. It is conse- 
quently expedient for us to make it, to the 
very utmost, accessible to everybody, to 
cheapen it, and to simplify its use. To do 
this, however, we must have wide views; 
we must have the will to subordinate 
special interests to general interests. It 
is in possessing these great qualities that 
we shall best and most thoroughly serve 
both our own interests and those of the 
whole world.” 

At the dedication, in 1909, of the monu- 
ment to which I referred at the beginning, 
the Director of the International Bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union, Mr. Ruffy, 
turning to Saint-Marceaux’s beautiful 
creation, said; “And you, messengers of 
the five continents, hasten, in your won- 
drous flight, to carry to the absent ones 
messages of love from home, to the pio- 
neers of civilization encouragement and 
support from the old country; bear above 
all, in your outstretched hands, messages 
of peace for a blessing to the whole of 
mankind.” 











RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 


By THE RT. HON. LORD PHILLIMORE 


ENTLEMEN, you have perhaps ob- 

served that I have left on one side 
all questions of contractual law—that is 
to say, of the rights and duties which arise 
by virtue of a treaty or some form of con- 
vention. These are not fundamental 
rights, in the sense of the title given to 
my series of lectures. The rights and du- 
ties of which I have been speaking to you 
are primordial, those which derive from 
the nature of things—er rerum natura— 
which have their origin in the mere exist- 
ence of States, and, as I have already said, 
of their juxtaposition—not rights ex con- 
tractu. 

Neither do I understand that I should 
include in this series the question of rem- 
edies for rights denied, or international 
legal procedure. 

Those of my listeners who have been 
brought up on the Code Napoleon or upon 
the systems of jurisprudence which de- 
scend from it, know very well that by the 
side of the Civil Code there is a Code of 
Civil Procedure; and, side by side with 
the Penal Code, a code of criminal prose- 
cutions; and they know the distinction 
between substantive law and the law of 
procedure. 

Some one may, perhaps, object that I 
have discussed intervention, and that in- 
tervention is a species of litigation. The 
observation is a fair one. I might answer 
it by making an addition to the other 
rights of States, that of the jus litigandi, 
the right of establishing one’s rights by 
the different processes of diplomatic com- 
munication, acts of retorsion and, in the 
last resort, war. 

Again, I am not treating of the succes- 
sion of rights or of duties which may fol- 
low on the cession of territory or the 
extinction of a State. I may, just in pass- 
ing, say that my listeners will find this 
question discussed at length in a treatise, 
accompanied by a great enumeration of 





(NoTe.—Above is the translation of the 
fourth and last lecture delivered by Lord 
Phillimore at the Academy of International 
Law, at The Hague, July, 1923. The third 
lecture was published in the December, 1924, 
number of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE.) 


precedents, written by a Mr. Arthur Ber- 
riedale Keith.* 

In conclusion, if you follow the analysis 
of law which is to be found in the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian, we are occupying our- 
selves with the contents of the first two 
books—persons and things—not with obli- 
gations, nor with successions, nor with 
suits. 

Now, we have to look at the other as- 
pect, no longer the rights, but the duties, 
of States. 

Perhaps you may observe, “What more 
is there to say? Will it not be a mere 
repetition?” “Jus est swum cuique tri- 
buere.” One discharges one’s duties by 
acceding to the rights of one’s neighbor. 
This is quite true; but if we look at inter- 
national relations from another aspect, 
also, we shall appreciate them more 
clearly. Particularly we shall find the 
limitations. We shall see how far one can 
push the rights of a State, and where one 
would stop if the pressure becomes too 
severe. We re-examine the rights in 
enumerating the duties. Calvo, in his 
work, after having developed the rights of 
States in four books, consecrates his sixth 
book to the mutual duties of States. 
Whilst stating that “every right supposes 
the correlative notion of a duty,” he still 
finds room in this book for many useful 
pieces of advice. 

Cruchaga also consecrates a chapter 
(XIII) to the duties of States. 

When we come to analyze the duties, 
we shall find those which are strictly cor- 
relative to the rights of another. For in- 
stance, to respect his sovereignty and inde- 
pendence; to render him the marks of 
honor which, according to the accepted 
usage, are due to him; to recognize the 
extent of his dominions; to permit him to 
appear in one’s courts when he litigates 
for the preservation of national property ; 
to receive and to reply to his embassies. 

Next we shall find duties which are con- 
sequences of rights. If a State desires 
that its sovereignty and independence 
should be respected, it must keep good 





+The Theory of State Succession. London, 
1907. 
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order in its own dominions, with a suffi- 
cient police, and not trouble by its dis- 
turbances the peace of other States. 


Should one go further? Should one 
add good will to justice? That is a ques- 
tion which arises if we come to extradi- 
tion or to revenue laws. 

As far as extradition is concerned, a 
State, as I have already said, is bound not 
to allow its territory to be made the home 
for hostile preparations against its neigh- 
bor. But, on the other hand, custom has 
long established that it may give asylum 
to political refugees. Now comes the 
question, if an individual is accused of 
some ordinary crime, has the State which 
he has offended the right to demand his 
extradition, and is it a duty to grant it? 

It seems to me that if one looks back to 
the time when there were no extradition 
treaties, one will see that international 
usage did not accord this right and did 
not demand this duty. Hall, who has ex- 
amined this question very minutely, ar- 
rives, though with hesitation, at the same 
conclusion. Perhaps this conclusion is not 
one of great importance, because now al- 
most every State has bound itself by ex- 
tradition treaties. But, as the usual type 
of these treaties contains an enumeration 
of the crimes for which extradition is to 
be granted, it happens sometimes that the 
enumeration is not exhaustive and would 
permit some accused person to escape. 
Then it may become a question of real 
importance. 

However, at any rate, States now mu- 
tually give up persons guilty of crime in 
the various cases fixed in their extradi- 
tion treaties. Do they go further, and is 
it part of international usage that they 
should give assistance to each other to 
prevent infractions of their municipal 
laws? Answer: Not at all. Let us take, 
for example, the law of marriage. One, 
or, perhaps, both, of the parties, who, ac- 
cording to the law of their domicile, can- 
not intermarry, leave their country and 
get in a neighboring country the advan- 
tage of more elastic jurisprudence. The 
local authority of the country which they 
seek will not refuse to give sanction to the 
marriage; or, if it refuses, it will not be 
out of any care for the laws of the other 
country, but only for the protection of its 
own citizens, male or female. 





The most striking instance is that of 
the customs. Smugglers leave their en- 
trepot freely, without any interference on 
the part of the custom-house officers of the 
exporting country. I have grieved to no- 
tice how little respect for the good order 
of a neighboring country is shown by the 
authorities of the country from which 
prohibited goods are dispatched. It has 
grieved me, for example, at Gibraltar to 
see the tobacco which every night, under 
the nose of the municipal police, is packed 
on the backs of dogs that it may get across 
the frontier, escaping the custom-house 
guards of Spain. If the laws on import 
duties were not sometimes so extravagant, 
I should agree with Cruchaga? in recom- 
mending that all States should change 
their practice and support each other mu- 
tually for the observation of the law. 

At this moment there is a question 
which comes home to all of us. It takes 
its origin in the new legislation of the 
United States on the subject of the trade 
in alcohol. 

Whilst respectfully expressing my sur- 
prise that any State should determine to 
try and assist morality and hygiene by so 
drastic a method—one might say by so 
tyrannical a one—and so difficult to apply 
as is the federal law on this subject, still 
I would wish that no other State should 
in any way give its assistance to the smug- 
glers or accord its protection to ships en- 
gaged in this unlawful commerce. 

In my first lecture I explained to you 
that there might be some qualifications of 
the systems of rights and duties to apply 
to States which are only half-sovereign 
and to federal States. 

So far as a half-sovereign State is con- 
cerned, it and its suzerain divide between 
them their rights and duties, without in- 
crease and without diminution on account 
of their special position. 

As to a federal State (Bundesstaat), 
there is no difficulty, as far as its rights 
are concerned. They would be put for- 
ward by the federal government. 

But, as regards its duties, there are 
practical difficulties which I shall best ex- 
plain by narrating the case of the ship, 
the Caroline, in 1838,? not to be con- 





? Cruchaga, page 193, sec. 255. 

*Phillimore, vol. 1 and vol. 3, Westlake, 
chapters on the Principles of International 
Law (1894), p. 115. 
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founded with the case of another Caroline 
in 1842.4 

This ship, as I have told you in a for- 
mer lecture, was moored in American 
waters and in that part of the river Niag- 
ara which belongs to the State of New 
York. It was there to render aid to cer- 
tain Canadian rebels, and the ship was 
boarded by a loyal force of Canadians and 
sent down the rapids with some loss of 
life. Three or four years afterwards a 
person named MacLeod, when doing his 
business within the territory of the State 
of New York, was charged with murder 
on this account and was brought before 
the local magistrate. 

Great Britain accepted the responsi- 
bility for the action in the matter of the 
Caroline and required that the prosecution 
against MacLeod should be dropped; and 
the correctness, as a matter of interna- 
tional law, of this requirement was ac- 
cepted by the Federal Government at 
Washington. But the local authorities 
would not let him go, and the courts of 
the State of New York rejected the plea 
founded on this state of things. Happily, 
MacLeod was able to prove that he had 
taken no part in the affair; that he was 
not even on the spot—the defense which 
we call in England an alibi—and the jury 
gave a verdict of not guilty. 

But if by misfortune a different verdict 
had been returned, I do not know by what 
means a satisfactory result could have 
been obtained. There was an idea of an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; but its jurisdiction to en- 
tertain such an appeal was doubtful. 

Now, it is an occurrence which might 
recur in the United States and in any 
other country where the States which 
form a confederation divide their sover- 
eignty with the federal body and are, as 
regards their part of it, independent of all 
federal control. 

This is a point for which some remedy 
ought to be found in any revision of fed- 
eral constitutions. 

As far as the British Empire is con- 
cerned, I think that we have made satis- 
factory provision by our court, which is 
supreme for the dominions, the Judicial 


International Law (1904), 
Hall ed., Pearce-Higgins, sec- 
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Committee of the Privy Council, and by 
the right reserved to His Majesty, by vir- 
tue of his prerogative, as we express it, to 
entertain an appeal of his subjects from 
every tribunal beyond the seas. 

According to the information which 
our colleague, Professor Borel, has been 
good enough to give to me, it would seem 
that Switzerland has taken steps to pro- 
vide against this difficulty, and that the 
Swiss constitution confers upon the fed- 
eral authorities and tribunals a sufficient 
controlling power for this purpose. 

Now, gentlemen, I have two things still 
to say which seem to me of serious impor- 
tance. The first is, perhaps, rather a con- 
sideration of philosophy than of jurispru- 
dence. A person who enters into the ordi- 
nary contracts of life does not thereby 
diminish his liberty or his independence. 
I may be seeking to gain my living, and 
I enter into the office of an employer as a 
clerk, or I become his secretary, his chauf- 
feur, or his gardener. I am not as free as 
I was the day before, because I must go 
to him at a fixed hour and do that which 
I am employed to do; but, on the other 
hand, if I had wished to keep my liberty, 
I should have been without an occupation. 

The same thing for the employer. Yes- 
terday he was free not to employ me; but 
then his car would have remained in the 
garage, or his garden would not have been 
cultivated, or he would have to write his 
letters himself. Now I turn again to my 
position as employee. It is possible that 
I may bind myself so tightly to such abso- 
lute obedience that I should become a 
slave. In this case I really should injure 
my own liberty and my own independ- 
ence; but, as regards the ordinary con- 
tracts of life, it would be absurd to look 
at them in that way. 

From the individual I pass to the State. 
Would any one require that, for the sake 
of the independence or sovereignty of a 
State, it should never bind itself by trea- 
ties? No one would say so. History 
teaches us the contrary. Without treaties, 
no peace, no progress. We all know it. 

But, notwithstanding, I observe in mod- 
ern democracies a hesitation, even an ob- 
jection, to tie their hands, as they would 
say, by new treaties. And specially do I 
observe that hesitation among our friends 
who are citizens of the United States. I 
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would with all respect say to the Amer- 
ican nation that their history should teach 
them the contrary. When I was writing 
my book, “Three Centuries of Treaties of 
Peace,” I went through an almost innu- 
merable number of treaties between the 
United States and other States of Amer- 
ica and also European States—treaties of 
commerce, or of commerce and naviga- 
tion—in which the United States was not 
afraid to tie its hands, obtaining in ex- 
change mutual obligations on the part of 
the other contracting States. It is the 
principle: “Do ut des.” You exchange 
the duties which you take upon yourself 
for the rights which you gain. 


The second question, I think, I have al- 
ready called attention to. It is as to the 
rights of the individual. I have already 
stated that in my view the individual has 
no right in international jurisprudence. 
He is not a citizen of the world—civis 
mundi; he is a subject of some State. 
Any questions between him and his own 
State belong to the municipal law. If 
he desires to complain of the action of 
some other State, he appeals to his own 
State, and it, if it thinks well, takes up 
his case. 


I must admit that Fiore and Cruchaga 
take another view. Fiore even would give 
an international position to corporations 
which owe their origin and their existence 
to some charter of incorporation or patent 
from the sovereign of the country, whose 
qualification is purely municipal and who 
derive no title from the other States of 
the world. He is, I think, alone in his 
idea. Cruchaga does not follow him.§ 

Let us leave corporations and return to 
the individual. As to his case, I cite 
Fiore: 


The reasonable international rights of men 
are those which belong to him as being man. 
They constitute the international rights of 
human personality and are principally: 

(a) The right of liberty and personal in- 
violability ; 

(b) The right of choosing to be the citizen 
of such and such a State, or to renounce the 
citizenship which he has acquired and to 
choose another; 

(c) The right to emigrate; 





*Cruchaga, section 131, pp. 94-95. 





(d) The right to have no interference with 
his liberty and to engage in international 


commerce ; 

(e) The right of property; 

(f) The right to enjoy liberty of con- 
science.* 


But he goes on to say: 


No one can insist upon exercising his rea- 
sonable rights or enjoying them except under 
the condition that he would submit himself 
to the laws of the country in which he pro- 
poses to exercise and enjoy them.* 


Cruchaga speaks on the same note, say- 
ing: 

Every man has rights which must be re- 
spected in the country where he is and obli- 
gations which he must fulfill to the inhab- 
itants of this country and the form of gov- 
ernment which is established there. 

This is a position which is recognized by 
international law. Among many other rights, 
a man has that of enjoying his individual 
liberty, of diplomatic protection in suitable 
eases, of acquiring or changing his nation- 
ality, of entering into the territory of every 
country and leaving it when he pleases, etc." 


Now, let us examine these statements of 
Fiore and of Cruchaga. And, to begin 
with, you must remember what I said in 
my second lecture, on the difference be- 
tween the law which exists and the law 
which one would like to bring into exist- 
ence. Are these two writers stating the 
law, or are they advising States to raise 
their principles to the rank of law? If 
they are setting out to state that which is 
already law, are they logical? 

Let us begin with Fiore. A man qua 
man has certain rights. Be it so. But 
Fiore says that he can only claim them 
under certain conditions. He wants to 
make himself citizen of a certain State. 
He is answered as follows: To begin with, 
can you enter into our territory? We for- 
bid access to persons who are not in per- 
fect health, who have not been sufficiently 
educated, who have neither sufficient funds 
to support themselves nor a trade which 
they can carry on, or who have been con- 
demned for crime; and, lastly, for fear 





* Fiore, sections 67-68. See also Art. 654 
658. 
*Cruchaga, section 130, p. 94. 
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lest our nation should be denationalized, 
we only admit a certain number from each 
foreign nationality every year. 

Where are the rights of a man? Ac- 
cording to Fiore, he has got them, but he 
must exercisesthem in submission to the 
laws of the country. Even if he is allowed 
the liberty of entering it, he will probably 
find that the laws give him no right of 
citizenship till he has resided some ten 
years. Even then it would probably be so 
qualified a right of citizenship that he 
could not become a Member of Parliament 
or hold a government office. Perhaps 
even the only voting power which would 
be allowed him would be in municipal 
elections. 

Now, supposing he wishes to change his 
nationality. His State will not let him 
leave the country till he has discharged 
certain military or civil duties. He may 
be given a passport on condition that he 
returns when he is required, and with 
some security or guarantee that he will 
return; and when he has been allowed to 
leave the country, he is still retained as a 
citizen. In case of war, if he fights 
against his country, he will not be treated 
as an enemy, but as a criminal. It is pos- 
sible that something in the legislation of 
his original country or the laws governing 
his family relationships will still bind 
him. If he dies leaving property, it will 
be subject to the same death duties as it 
would be if he remained a citizen. 

As regards the rights of personal lib- 
erty, he is told: Certainly, it is a free 
country, but, for the sake of public safety, 
we must from time to time impose certain 
restraints on the liberty both of citizens 
and foreigners. 

As to the right of property, with regard 
to foreigners it is not uncommon that 
there is legislation—and, in my view, very 
wise legislation—forbidding them to own 
real estate except to a limited extent or 
for a short time. 

Could one, either in the case of citizens 
or foreigners, deny the right of the State 
to make a capital levy on their properties ? 
It would be, in my view, bad policy and 
false economy; but could it be said to be 
contrary to those rights of man which he 
could only exercise in submission to the 
laws of the country? 

As to liberty of conscience, this is not 
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exactly in the same position, because if 
the individual claiming it finds a State 
where the people are his coreligionists, he 
might persuade it sometimes to exercise 
in his favor any right of intervention that 
State possesses, either at common law or 
by contract under those new treaties of 
which I have spoken to you. But if he 
does not find a State composed of core- 
ligionists who would intervene and come 
to help him, how could he assert his right? 
It would be a question of morale, not of 
law. 

Cruchaga appears more logical, while 
his position seems more extreme; but if 
you examine it, you will see that he im- 
poses on every man duties which he must 
fulfill towards the inhabitants of his coun- 
try and the rule of its government. 

This is nothing else than the legislation, 
the collection of the laws of the country 
to which he must submit himself. 

Then Cruchaga makes a sort of confu- 
sion of rights. The diplomatic protection 
of which he speaks is that which each 
State grants, if it so wills, to its citizens 
when they are in a foreign country, while 
the right of acquiring or changing nation- 
ality, if such a right exists, is not exer- 
cised by a State, but by the individual. 
But, in speaking of nationality, he goes as 
far as to express himself thus: 


(4) Each person has a right to change his 
nationality. 

(5) The State has no right to forbid per- 
sons to change their nationality. 

(6) The State has no right to force per- 
sons to change their nationality against their 
will. 

(7) Every person has a right to resume 
the nationality which he has abandoned. 

(8) A State cannot impose its nationality 
upon persons domiciled in its territory 
against their will.’ 


But he allows that the State has a right 
to dictate the conditions under which it 
will grant nationality or release it.® 

All this is so contrary to English juris- 
prudence that it is difficult for me even to 
appreciate it.'° 





* Cruchaga, section 352, p. 277. 

* Cruchaga, sections 338-375, pp. 267-298. 

2” Note.—According to English jurispru- 
dence, a foreigner cannot demand as his right 
that he be admitted into a country. 
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And we are not solitary in this position. 
According to the statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, article 34: 


Only States or members of the League of 
Nations can be parties in cases before the 
Court. 


In the discussion on this subject which 
took place in our preparatory commission, 
the late M. Ricci-Busatti (the Italian 
member of our commission, since dead, to 
my great regret) expressed himself thus: 


It is impossible to put States and private 
individuals on the same footing; private in- 
dividuals are not subjects of international 
law, and it is entirely within the realm of 
that law that the court is called upon to 
act. 


Our president (Baron Descamps) very 
rightly remarks: 

The real object of the law of nations, of 
jus inter gentes, is the relation of State to 
State, considered as sovereign groups, and, 
as such, members of the League of Nations. 
The conditions of subjects of each State in 
another country, the co-ordination of public 
and private law of each State with that of 
the other nations—these are the concerns of 
nations in their mutual relations; but these 
questions enter only indirectly into the realm 
of the law of nations, and do not change in 
their essential character by being included in 
this law. 


Finally, the Brazilian member (M. 
Fernandes) added his opinion, saying: 

In his opinion, the clause which conferred 
only on States access to the International 
Court of Justice—agreeing completely with 
legal logic, since States alone constituted 
legal persons in international matters— 
covers, nevertheless, all cases which may be 
considered as coming within the competence 
of the court. . .. 


To repeat: A person is not a citizen of 
the world; he is always the subject of 
some State or other. Perhaps you will 
think this doctrine too rigorist; but, in 
my view, the individual should never be 
able to implead his own country before a 
court of justice. 

But all this is no reason against writers 
on public law and on morality teaching 
governments that neither a government, 
nor even a State, is a divinity to be wor- 
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shiped; that the State, in the last resort, 
is but an agglomeration of individuals, 
and that, while cultivating peace, justice, 
and the prosperity of the whole, the real 
object is the prosperity of each individual. 

Also the steps of progress in interna- 
tional matters are made by conventions 
and treaties, and we have a magnificent 
example in the object which the League 
of Nations proposes to attain. Read arti- 
cle 23 of the covenant: 


The members of the League will 

(a) Endeavor to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labor for men, 
women, and children, both in their own coun- 
tries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend, and 
for that purpose will establish and maintain 
the necessary international organizations; 

(b) Undertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under 
their control; 

(c) Will entrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision over the execution of agree- 
ments with regard to the traffic in women 
and children, and the traffic in opium and 
other dangerous drugs; 

(d) Will entrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the 
control in this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest; 

(e) Will make provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of communications and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all members of the League. In this 
connection, the special necessities of the re- 
gions devastated during the war of 1914-1918 
shall be borne in mind; 

(f) Will endeavor to take steps in matters 
of international concern for the prevention 
and control of disease. 


Here, gentlemen, is the first step in ad- 
vance. 

The States which have bound them- 
selves by the covenant have created for 
themselves by this treaty mutual contrac- 
tual rights and duties, other than those 
which belong to ordinary international 
law. Man, as formerly, remains incapable 
of asserting his rights against his own 
State, with which he cannot enter into 
litigation. But, for the six causes which 
have been enumerated (A to F), the 
classes mentioned remain clients and 
under the protection of all the States 
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which have entered into the covenant. So 
be it. 

I am aware that among my auditors 
there are many to whom most of the ob- 
servations which I have submitted to you 
concern things already well known to 
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them. I hope they will pardon the repe- 
tition and even find some advantage in it. 
As to all of you, it will be a great satis- 
faction to me if I have been able in any 
respect to help you in your important 
studies. 





FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


(Notr.—The British Foreign Office has pub- 
lished the following correspondence with the 
Governments of the self-governing Dominions, 
entitled “Consultation on matters of foreign 
policy and general imperial interest.) 


The correspondence opens with the follow- 
ing dispatch, sent in June, 1924, by the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies to the Gov- 
ernors-General of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, and 
to the Governor of Newfoundland: 


JUNE 23.—Following from Prime Minister 
for your Prime Minister: 

Begins: You will probably have seen from 
press reports of recent speeches of Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and myself in Parlia- 
ment that we are concerned as to adequacy 
of present system of consultation with other 
self-governing parts of empire on matters of 
foreign policy and general imperial interest. 
We fully accept principle of necessity for 
effective arrangements for continuous counsul- 
tation in all important matters of common 
imperial concern, and for such necessary con- 
certed action, founded on consultation, as the 
several governments may determine (see 
Resolution IX of Imperial War Conference, 
1917). We also realize that action to be 
taken as result of consultation, whether at or 
between imperial conferences, must be sub- 
ject to constitutional requirements of each 
country. But we feel, as result of our ex- 
perience since taking office, that system in 
practice has two main deficiencies. 

First, it renders immediate action extremely 
difficult, more especially between conferences, 
on occasions when such action is impera- 
tively needed, particularly in sphere of foreign 
policy. 

Secondly, when matters under discussion 
are subjects of political controversy, economic 
or otherwise, conclusions reached at and be- 
tween imperial conferences are liable to be 
reversed through changes of government. 


Such a state of affairs inevitably leads to 
ineffectiveness ; it also causes disappointment, 
and doubts are thrown on utility of whole 
imperial conference system. 

What the remedy is, it is difficult to say. 
On the first point—é. e., the importance of 
securing, on occasion, rapid decisions, particu- 
larly on matters of foreign policy—it occurs 
to us that further examination of the Resolu- 
tion on negotiation, &c., of treaties passed at 
last year’s imperial conference might be 
worth while in order to consider how far that 
resolution needs to be supplemented and in- 
terpreted, and whether principles embodied in 
it can usefully be extended to other matters 
affecting foreign relations. 

On the second point—i. e., means of making 
imperial conference resolutions, whether they 
relate to economic or other matters—more 
effective, what is wanted is, I think, as I 
indicated in a speech in Parliament on June 
18, “creation of some sort of workable ma- 
chinery, so that the public opinion of the 
whole of our Commonwealth of States should 
influence the policy for which the Common- 
wealth must be responsible.” 

We had in view desirability of avoiding 
party issues when proposing appointment of 
economic committee with a reference framed 
so as to exclude questions of tariff policy. 

One method of bringing about result desired 
which was mentioned by Secretary of State 
in recent speech in Parliament is that im- 
perial conferences in future should not be 
confined to representatives of parties in office 
for time being. When it was contemplated 
some years ago that a special constitutional 
conference should be held, it was proposed 
from more than one quarter that such a 
conference should be representative of opposi- 
tions as well as governments. On the other 
hand, we realize that this suggestion is open 
to the criticism that it would tend to hamper 
the frank exchange of views and unrestricted 
intercommunication of confidential informa- 
tion on such matters as foreign policy and 
defense which have become so outstanding 
features of recent Conferences. 

Another method might be to continue repre- 
sentation of governments only, but to arrange 
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for each government to obtain from its own 
Parliament beforehand a general approval, 
within sufficiently wide limits, of the attitude 
to be taken up by its representatives. Whilst 
avoiding the criticism of the first method, 
this might tend to diminish flexibility of con- 
ference procedure. 

We should like your views on these sugges- 
tions, and if you should be able to make any 
others they would be welcome. We ourselves 
have quite an open mind and are merely 
exploring situation. 

Our own feeling is that time has hardly 
come either to revive idea of constitutional 
conference or to call special meeting of im- 
perial conference to consider problems out- 
lined above. But we should like these prob- 
lems given preliminary examination in near 
future, and it has occurred to us that possible 
method might be to have a meeting of, say, 
two representatives of each country con- 
cerned, who have had experience of constitu- 
tional working, to consider these problems 
and present a report as basis for further dis- 
cussion. How would you view this idea, and, 
if it commends itself, what time would be 
most convenient for a meeting? Possibly 
October might be suitable, as this would per- 
mit of some of Dominion delegates to next 
Assembly of League of Nations being amongst 
representatives, if this were desired. 


sent to other prime 
Ends.— 


Similar telegram 
ministers.—RAMSAY MAcDONALD. 
THOMAS. 

Two days later the Colonial Secretary sent 
a copy of this dispatch to the Governor- 
General of the Irish Free State, saying that 
the Prime Minister would be glad if the 
President of the Executive Council would 
give his views on the suggestions made. 

On June 26 a telegram was received, 
through Lord Byng of Vimy, from the Prime 
Minister of Canada stating that he and his 
colleagues were at the time very busy wind- 
ing up the parliamentary session, but that as 
soon as the prorogation took place they would 
endeavor to give the dispatch their best con- 
sideration. Copies of this reply and of the 
other replies received were sent to the various 
Dominions, the Irish Free State, and New- 
foundland. 

The first considered reply to the dispatch 
of June 23 was from New Zealand and was 
as follows: 

JUNE 28.—Your telegram June 23. Consulta- 
tion on matters of foreign policy and general 
imperial interest. Following for Prime Min- 
ister from my Prime Minister: 

Begins: The difficulties you point out are 
fully appreciated and I agree that a remedy 
is not easy to find. The point of real im- 
portance is to ensure that nothing will be 
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done in the direction of weakening the unity 
of the Empire. 

I fear it would not be possible for me or 
any other minister to leave New Zealand for 
probably eighteen months, but I see no objec- 
tion to the appointment of a small committee 
to carry out a preliminary examination of this 
difficult subject. If there is a general desire 
for such an examination, it might be under- 
taken by men—not necessarily politicians— 
from different parts of the Empire who are 
well versed in constitutional law and proce- 
dure. Their report could be considered by 
the various governments before the meeting 
of the next imperial conference. Ends.— 
JELLICOE. 


Australian Views 


On July 16 the Governor-General of Aus- 


tralia forwarded the following telegraphic 
dispatch : 
JuLY 16.—Following for Prime Minister 


from my Prime Minister: 


segins: Your telegram of June 23. My 
Government has noted the statements by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and your- 
self in Parliament affirming the principle of 
full consultation with the self-governing parts 
of the Empire on matters of foreign policy 
and general imperial interest. We note also 
that you accept the principle of necessity for 
an effective arrangement for continuous con- 
sultations in important matters of common 
imperial concern and for such concerted ac- 
tion as the several governments may deter- 
mine. 

My government has given a great deal of 
consideration to this most important question 
and notes with pleasure your government's 
acceptance of the basic principle. 

It is, of course, obvious that in practice 
there are two main difficulties in establish- 
ment of an effective system of joint consulta- 
tion and action, namely, (@) the impossibility 
of full exchange of views when the imperial 
conference is not sitting, particularly in the 
sphere of foreign policy, where immediate 
action is imperative, and (0b) the possibility 
of conclusions of imperial or economic con- 
ferences being reversed through change of 
government. 

The problems which have to be considered 
appear to divide themselves into: (1) The 
manner in which an imperial policy should 
be laid down in regard to matters of common 
Empire interest, such as foreign policy, de- 
fense, and inter-Empire trade. (2) How 
should consultations take place with regard 
to giving effect to such policy when deter- 
mined upon and for its alteration where 
necessity arises? (3) What steps can be 
taken to ensure that any common policy 
arrived at will be given effect to, irrespective 
of change of government, in different parts of 
the Empire? 

With regard to (1) it is now an established 
principle of empire government that prime 
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minister conferences shall take place at fre- 
quent intervals. At these conferences a com- 
mon Empire policy on questions of imperial 
interest can be arrived at and submitted by 
the respective prime ministers to their in- 
dividual parliaments for their ratification and 
assent. The machinery for ensuring a com- 
mon policy, therefore, already exists by hold- 
ing of the imperial conferences, and no altera- 
tion of existing practice appears either nec- 
essary or desirable. 

(2) It is unavoidable that questions of 
urgent foreign policy must be dealt with 
according to the circumstances in which they 
arise, and they are, therefore, in an entirely 
different category from other matters upon 
which a common policy may have been deter- 
mined at an imperial conference. It appears 
to my government, therefore, that no alter- 
ation in the underlying principle of consulta- 
tion which at present exists is practicable, 
but considerable improvement could’ be 
effected in the operation of such machinery. 
These improvements should be on lines of (@) 
a closer liaison between the Foreign Office 
and Dominion governments, which could be 
effected by the establishment by the domin- 
ions of a foreign office branch in their high 
commissioners’ offices under the control of an 
officer of such standing and character as to 
enjoy the confidence of the Foreign Office; 
such a representative would be in a position 
to keep his prime minister informed in regard 
to current events and atmosphere in con- 
nexion with foreign policy, in addition to in- 
formation which is conveyed by cable to the 
prime minister and by information at present 
sent from time to time by the Foreign Office. 
(b>) Fuller and more regular advice in regard 
to all questions of foreign affairs, both by 
cable and mail, than is at present forwarded 
to the prime ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions. (c) Greater efforts to anticipate 
questions which are likely to arise and re- 
quire urgent decision, with a view to as- 
certaining the views of the Dominions in ad- 
vance in place of informing them of decisions 
after they have been arrived at and acted 
upon or when it is too late for any alternative 
action to be submitted. 

With regard to questions other than foreign 
policy, my government is of opinion that the 
establishment of a permanent imperial sec- 
retariat responsible to the prime ministers 
of all the self-governing parts of the Empire, 
whose task would be to prepare for the im- 
perial conferences, carry out all secretariat 
work during the sittings of such conferences, 
follow up all resolutions and decisions arrived 
at, and keep the Dominions constantly in- 
formed of developments between the con- 
ferences, would go a long way towards solv- 
ing the problem of effective and continuous 
consultation. This secretariat would also em- 
brace existing imperial committees such as 
the War Graves and Shipping and the 
Economic Committee when established. It 


would not merely be a connecting link be- 
tween the individual Dominion governments 
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and the British Government, but also between 
the governments of the different Dominions. 
At the present time the secretariat for im- 
perial conferences is provided by the British 
Government, together with representatives of 
the Dominions concerned, but immediately 
the conference is over the secretariat is 
broken up, and no effective machinery exists 
for keeping the Dominions continuously in- 
formed as to developments or alterations 
necessitated by changed circumstances. In 
the opinion of my government, a great im- 
provement would be effected by the establish- 
ment of a permanent imperial secretariat. 

With regard to ensuring that any common 
policy arrived at at imperial conferences will 
be given effect to, irrespective of change of 
government, this appears to my government 
to be quite impossible of definite solution. 
It appears to us, however, that the task of 
holding this great Empire together, which is 
so dependent on giving effect to a common 
policy arrived at at imperial conferences, 
should be raised above the ordinary level of 
domestic policy and not subordinated to local 
political issues. We are of opinion that the 
British Government should give greater con- 
sideration to the considered views of the 
Dominion governments than in the past, 
otherwise all our efforts towards effective 
consultations and formulation of common 
policy will be futile. 

Your suggestion that party issues might be 
avoided by inclusion in imperial conference 
delegations of representatives of all parlia- 
mentary parties is, in our opinion, not likely 
to achieve the result desired. As you state, 
it would tend to hamper that frank exchange 


of views and unrestricted intercommunica- 
tion of confidential information on such 
matters as foreign policy and defense. 


Furthermore, it might easily lead to serious 
consequences on the return of the delegations 
to their respective countries. The leader of 
the government and of the opposition would 
respectively feel compelled to relate his ver- 
sion of the conference and his reasons for 
agreement or disagreement with conclusions 
arrived at. 

Secrecy in these circumstances would be 
impossible. Further, an atmosphere of pol- 
itical controversy would inevitably obtrude 
into the conference itself, and present free 
and unfettered discussions between men who 
at the time are actually shouldering responsi- 
bilities of the government in their respec- 
tive countries would disappear. My govern- 
ment does not believe this suggestion would 
effect the result desired, but, on the con- 
trary, believes that it would tend to increase 
further the difficulties which are at present 
experienced. 

Your second suggestion, that each govern- 
ment shall obtain from its own parliament 
beforehand a general approval, within suffi- 
ciently wide limits, of the attitude to be 
taken up by its representative, is one which 
the Commonwealth Government has almost 
invariably followed. As, however, the con- 
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clusions of such conferences must always be 
ratified by the respective parliaments, my 
government does not consider this suggestion 
material aid in finding a solution. 

We appreciate your attempt to explore the 
situation and agree as to the importance of 
finding a solution. We feel, however, that 
solution will be gradually evolved, and con- 
sider that our object is more likely to be 
defeated than attained by undue precipitance. 

The existing arrangements for the forma- 
tion of a common imperial policy and for sub- 
sequent consultation form the basis of a 
system which in the future may well become 
effective. 

In these circumstances, we do not see that 
any advantage is to be gained by the appoint- 
ment of representatives to consider this 
problem and present a report as a basis for 
further discussion. All points at present 
under discussion were present to the minds 
of the prime ministers at the imperial con- 
ference held last year, but it was unani- 
mously felt that the best course to pursue 
was to allow the situation to solve itself by 
gradual evolution rather than by immediate 
definite action. 

My government therefore does not propose 
to send representatives to a conference to dis- 
cuss these questions, but is prepared during 
the interval until the next imperial confer- 
ence is held to explore further any suggestions 
that may be put forward, and also to offer 
for similar consideration by other govern- 
ments concerned any improvements in the 
existing machinery which may occur to us. 
I-nds.—ForRSTER. 


Canadian Standpoint 


The views of the Canadian Government 
were given in the following telegram sent 
through the Governor-General and received 
at the Colonial Office on August 8: 

Aus. 7.—Following from Prime Minister for 
your Prime Minister: 


Begins: Re preliminary meeting inter-im- 
perial consultation, our government has now 
considered proposals set out in your telegram 
of June 23. We agree as to the desirability 
of more definite understanding on matters 
therein referred to. Questions are not new 
and very marked progress has been made in 
their clarification and solution particularly in 
recent years. Whilst finality is not possible 
in constantly changing situation, doubtless 
further steps can be taken. Difficulty is 
inherent in existence of several self-govern- 
ing communities scattered over the globe 
with, in large part, different neighbors and 
different problems, and is increased by ab- 
sence of precedent for the experiment in co- 
operation which members of British com- 
munity of nations are working out. We 
believe with good will, which has always pre- 
vailed, it can continue to be met. 

As to first of specific proposals, we agree 
that it would be helpful to consider possi- 
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bilities of further extension of principle em- 
bodied in resolution on negotation, &c., of 
treaties. Second proposal does not appear 
feasible. It is undoubtedly inconvenient to 
have reversal of policy, but this liberty must 
be assured so long as separate parliaments 
exist and electors are to be free to have 
policy determined in accordance with their 
wishes. As a matter of fact, even with 
change in government there is very consider- 
able measure of continuity of essential policy. 
Proposal to have all parties represented in 
the imperial conferences with a view to pre- 
venting policy agreed upon thereat being 
rejected by existing or future parliaments 
would seem to imply setting up a new body 
supreme over the several parliaments. We 
regard the imperial conference as conference 
of governments, of which each is responsible 
to its own parliament and ultimately to its 
own electorate, and in no sense as imperial 
council determining the policy of the Empire 
as a whole. We would deem it most in- 
advisable to depart in any particular from 
this conception, which is based on well- 
established principles of ministerial responsi- 
bility and the supremacy of Parliament. 
We consider that, with respect to all im- 
perial conference resolutions or proposals, 
each government must accept responsibility 
for its attitude and the opposition or opposi- 
tions be free to criticise; with parliaments 
and, if occasion arises, peoples deciding the 
issues. 

As to approval by Parliament in advance 
of the attitude to be taken by our repre- 
sentative, we feel that this could be given 
only where Parliament had knowledge in ad- 
vance of specific questions to be considered 
and in the light of the then existing circum- 
stances. We agree that even in such cases 
adoption of this method might tend to di- 
minish the flexibility of conference procedure. 

We share the feeling expressed in your 
message, that the time has hardly come either 
to revive the idea of constitutional confer- 
ence or to call a special meeting of the im- 
perial conference to consider these problems. 
We would be prepared, however, to take 
part in the manner suggested in meet- 
ing in the near future for preliminary ex- 
amination of these problems and preparation 
of report as basis for further discussions, 
provided that other parts of the Empire agree 
and date convenient for all can be found. 
Early in October would appear to us to be 
the most convenient time for such meeting. 
Ends.—Byne. 


The Governor of Newfoundland, telegraph- 
ing on August 16, said: 


My Prime Minister desires me to state for 
the information of the Prime Minister, that 
the proposal that the opposition as well as 
the government should be represented at the 
[imperial] conference or that the government 
should obtain general approval by Parlia- 
ment in advance does not favorably impress 
him or seem practicable; that the whole 
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subject is too large and intricate seemingly 
for discussion by correspondence, and that 
the preliminary examination such as Prime 
Minister suggests would seem essential to 
progress. If the Prime Minister will advise 
date most suitable to the others, my Prime 
Minister will arrange for representatives as 
suggested. 


International Conferences 


Meanwhile, on August 11, Mr. Massey, the 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, had in- 
timated to the Colonial Office that he would 
be glad to learn whether, in the Dominions, 
there was a general desire for the appoint- 
ment of the committee, as proposed by Mr. 
MacDonald, and what decision had been 
reached. 

On August 18 the Colonial Secretary re- 
plied, informing the New Zealand Govern- 
ment of the gist of the replies received from 
Canada and Australia, and adding that he 
was communicating with Australia, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the Commonwealth 
Government might be prepared to reconsider 
the question and to take part in the pro- 
posed preliminary meeting. On the same day 
a similar dispatch was sent to Australia. In 
this dispatch the Colonial Secretary said: 

In the circumstances I hope that Govern- 
ment of Commonwealth of Australia may be 
prepared to reconsider question and to par- 
ticipate in preliminary meeting. It looks, 
however, as though it would not be praticable 
to hold this meeting before November. In 
view of recent events, we should like to in- 
clude among matters to be discussed method 
of representation of British Empire at future 
international conferences. 

The Colonial Secretary at the same time 
informed the Canadian Government of his 
request to the Australian Cabinet to recon- 
sider its decision and sent a telegram to the 
Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, informing him of the progress of the 
correspondence and saying that the Prime 
Minister would be grateful for an expression 
of the views of the Prime Minister and the 
Union. This elicited the following reply: 


Avueust 21.—Your telegrams, June 23 and 
August 18, Consultations with Dominions on 
matters of foreign policy, ete. Following for 
Prime Minister from my Prime Minister: 

Begins: The government, after careful con- 
sideration of the question of a conference 
on the problem of consultations with the 
Dominions on matters of foreign policy, etc., 
regrets that it cannot see its way clear to take 
part in such conference during the course of 
this year. It at the same time feels that 


a special conference for the purpose of pre- 
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liminary consideration and advise on the 
problem is, under the circumstances, very 
unlikely to prove of any advantage for com- 
ing to a final decision. The government 
therefore does not think it advisable to send 
representatives to such a conference. Ends.— 
ATHLONE. 


A fortnight later a second telegram was 
received from the Governor-General of the 
Union of South Africa as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 5.—My telegram of August 21. 
Ministers inform me that, after discussing 
with Mr. Thomas [who was at that time in 
South Africa as chairman of the delegation 
of the Empire Parlimintary Association] the 
question of holding of a preliminary con- 
ference on the subject of proposed constitu- 
tional inquiry, they now agree to the Union 
participating. They regret that it will not be 
possible for them to be represented by a 
minister at this conference owing to the meet- 
ing of the Union Parliament at the begin- 
ning of the coming year. They consider that 
February next would be preferable date, but 
have no objection to the conference being 
held late in November, and a delegate will be 
sent from the Union to attend the confer- 
ence.—ATHLONE. 





The reply of the Australian Government 
to the telegram of August 18 was sent on 
August 22 and reached London the same day. 
In this reply the Prime Minister (Mr. Bruce), 
after taking note of the position of Canada, 
said: 

Your telegram of June 23 indicates that 
your Government’s suggestion is for a junior 
conference to explore generally the problem 
of representation, &c., and that report of such 
conference will entail no responsibility what- 
ever on the governments concerned, but will 
constitute merely an expression of opinion for 
the guidance of such governments. If this is 
the case and all other Dominions are agree- 
able, while still adhering to the views ex- 
pressed in my telegram of July 16, my govern- 
ment is prepared to co-operate on the principle 
that anything which even remotely tends to 
improve the relations between the various 
governments of the Empire is worthy of trial. 


On September 5 the Canadian Govern- 
ment and on September 10 the New Zealand 
Government made telegraphic inquiries as to 
whether the British Government had definitely 
decided to hold the proposed preliminary 
conference. The Canadian Government asked 
also whether the delegations to the proposed 
conference would be composed of ministers 
of the Crown, permanent officials, or delegates 
specially chosen, regardless of their associa- 
tion with the administration. 

Replies to New Zealand and Canada were 
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sent on September 15, in which it was stated 
that the British Government were working 
out definite proposale as to agenda, repre- 
sentatives, time, &c. There was further ecom- 
munication with Canada as to the date of the 
conference, and on Septemeber 26 the Can- 
adian Government intimated that as it was 
impossible to hold the conference in mid- 
October (as it had desired), it favored in- 
definite postponement, and that the matters 
which were to have been dealt with in the 
conference be taken up by correspondence. 
The Canadian Government had arranged for 
their ministerial delegates to the Geneva 
meeting of the League of Nations to go on 
to London, but their existing engagements 
would not permit their remaining in London 
into November. 

The reply of the Irish Free State to the 
original suggestion of the British Government 
was received on October 11. Mr. T. M. 
Healy, the Govenor-General, after expressing 
regret for the delay in answering, said: 

My ministers have now carefully con- 
sidered the suggestions set forth in the tele- 
gram transmitted with your dispatch of 
June 25. They would be prepared to take 
part in the manner suggested in a conference 
for the preliminary examination of these 
problems and the preparation of a report as a 
basis for further discussion. My ministers 
are convinced that, while the proposed con- 
ference cannot strictly be termed a constitu- 
tional conference, the suggested program in- 
volves matters of grave constitutional im- 
portance which required long and serious con- 
sideration beforehand. 

Mr. Thomas, on October 13, sent a circular 
telegram informing the Dominions that he 
had been asked in Parliament, before the dis- 
solution, the contemplated date of the meeting 
of the proposed constitutional inquiry, and 
that he had answered that in the circum- 
stances it was impossible to suggest a date, 
but that nothing which had happened in the 
British Parliament should, in their opinion, 
interfere with the government going on with 
their proposal. 


Mr. Amery’s Dispatch 


The next, and final, dispatch is dated De- 
cember 2, and was sent by Mr. Amery, the 
present Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to the various Dominion governments. It is 
as follows: 

I have the honor to request [Your Ex- 
cellency] [you] to inform your ministers that 
His Majesty’s Government have had under 
consideration the suggestion of their pre- 
decessors that an inquiry might be held in 
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connection with the present system of consul- 
tation on matters of foreign policy and gen- 
eral imperial interest—vide Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s message of June 23. 

2. The resulting correspondence, which has 
already been communicated to your ministers, 
disclosed considerable doubt as to the ad- 
visability of taking action in the sense sug- 
gested in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s message. 
It was generally agreed that the time had 
not come to revive the idea of a_ special 
constitutional conference, though ultimately 
and after some hesitation participation in a 
preliminary inquiry was accepted in principle 
by all the Dominions, provided that a con- 
venient time could be found. It had not, 
however, been found possible at the time of 
the dissolution of Parliament to make any 
arrangements for the holding of such a pre- 
liminary inquiry, chiefly owing to the diffi- 
culty of fixing a date which would be suitable 
for all the governments concerned. 

3. His Majesty’s present advisers are very 
sensible of the importance of the issues in- 
volved; they find themselves fully in agree- 
ment with the principles of consultation and 
concerted action set out in the opening sen- 
tences of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s message, 
and they are determined to carry out those 
principles to the utmost. But, while diffi- 
culties undoubtedly exist in making the pres- 
ent system of consultation fully effective, 
His Majesty’s Government have grave doubts 
whether some of the suggestions set out in 
the latter part of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's 
message would improve the present system ; 


they also question whether at the present 
stage an inquiry of the nature suggested 


would lead to any practical result. 

4. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s message made 
special reference to the resolution on the 
negotiation, signature, and ratification of 
treaties passed at the imperial conference of 
1923, and suggested that further examination 
of the resolution might be worth while, in 
order to consider how far the resolution 
needed to be supplemented and interpreted, 
and whether the principles embodied in it 
could usefully be extended to other matters 
affecting foreign relations. On this point in 
particular His Majesty’s Government feel that 
the time which has elapsed since the resolu- 
tion was passed is hardly sufficient to enable 
any very definite opinion to be given. For 
themselves, they would prefer to defer a con- 
sidered judgment until they have had an op- 
portunity of studying for a longer period the 
working of the resolution in practice. 

5. For these reasons His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment doubt whether there would be any 
advantage in pursuing further, at this stage, 
the proposal for a special inquiry into the 
matters referred to in Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s message. On the other hand, I need 
hardly add that, in carrying out the policy of 
working in concert with the Dominion gov- 
ernments in all matters affecting foreign 
relations and the common interests of the 
British Empire, they desire to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity that may present 
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itself for personal consultation between min- 
isters or with such other representatives as 
the Dominion governments may at any time 
wish to entrust with the task of representing 
their own views or of, ascertaining those of 
the British Government. 

6. There is one pressing matter raising 
issues which affect the vital interests of the 
whole Empire, on which personal consulta- 
tion is, in the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, essential. I refer to the protocol for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. With regard to the arrangements to 
be made for securing personal consultation 
His Majesty’s Government hope to commu- 
nicate with your ministers at a very early 
date. 

L. S. AMERY. 


I have, &c., 
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History OF PoLiticAL THoucHT. By Ray- 
mond G. Gettell. Pp. 511. Century Co., 
1924. Price, $3.75. 


Professor Gettell, of the Political Science 
Department in the University of California, 
has here rendered a service to the reading 
public. The thirty-one chapters of his book 
cover a very wide field of historical inquiry. 
This means much condensation and sum- 
marizing, which is not a disadvantage to the 
general reader. For the student of special 
topics there are long and _ well-classified 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter, 
as well as copious footnotes through the 
pages where citation and allusion seem to 
demand them. 

Not least valuable among the admirable 
qualities of this book is the table of contents, 
which arranges, in easily read headings and 
subheadings, the outline of the subject-mat- 
ter. He begins with the consideration of the 
nature of political thought, and follows its 
development from ancient to modern times. 
Many interesting stops are made by the way 
to survey the work of individual thinkers and 
to show the connection between new doctrines 
and political or social events. 

Professor Gettell’s study of the relation be- 
tween our American Revolution and Republic 
to the doctrines of Grotius, Locke, and others 
is decidedly interesting. He also performs a 
much-needed service in briefly outlining the 
main lines of recent political philosophy, 
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especially the new psychological influence and 
the various forms of proletarian thought. 
His subject is a living, and, therefore, a grow- 
ing, thing. “It grows,” he says, “on the un- 
certainty of human affairs; it grows on the 
inadequacy of its own successive attempts to 
explain them.” 


QUAKERS IN PEACE AND War. By Margaret 
E. Hirst. Pp. 560. George H. Doran Co., 
1924. Price, $6.00. 

Although herself a Friend, Miss Hirst has 
treated her subject purely as history. She 
has gone back to manuscripts and records, 
and with rare discrimination she has chosen 
from the mass of material that which is 
pertinent to her theme. The result is an im- 
personal history of the peace testimony of 
Quakers, and other sects as well, for the last 
two and three-quarters centuries. It consti- 
tutes a valuable study of the past of the 
peace movement. 

Although her matter is so largely docu- 
mentary, Miss Hirst writes in a fresh and 
human manner. Her well-chosen quotations 
are vibrant with the personalities of other 
days. There is an interesting chapter on 
John Bright; others treat of the Friends in 
America. Of special significance is that one 
devoted to William Penn. 

This book, so ably done, is the first to cover 
its particular field. As a basis for further 
studies, it is full of promise. Let us hope 
that Miss Hirst or other writers may follow 
with books tracing the streams which led up 
to the anti-war movement, and also those 
which may have flowed from Quakerism to 
influence other world currents. 

As it stands on its shelf, firm and broad, 
with its coat of Quaker gray, one feels that 
the exterior of this book fitly represents the 
practical thoroughness of its contents. 


FEDERAL CENTRALIZATION. By Walter Thomp- 
son, Ph. D. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 
York, 1923. Pp. 399. 


Cuitp LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. By 
Raymond G. Fuller. Thos Y. Crowell, New 
York, 1923. Pp. 323. Price, $2.50. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AS IT PROTECTS 
PrivaTtE RicHuts. By Frederick Jesup 
Stimson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1923. Price, $2.50. 


The question of governmental centraliza- 
tion or decentralization is at present con- 
fronting every large State. In the United 
States our dual system of government, de- 
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signed to provide mutual checks, makes the 
problem more than usually important. 
Especially, now that the demand for child 
labor legislation is rife, the matter of con- 
stitutional policy is of keen interest. 

A constitutional amendment, giving Con- 
gress power to legislate on child labor under 
certain conditions, passed the Congress of 
the United States on June 2, and is now in 
the hands of the States for ratification. 
But the long conflict between central con- 
trol and State rights is not, by any means, 
settled even on this one question. Therefore 
works bearing on the principles at stake have 
quite particular appropriateness just now. 

The book by Dr. Thompson is much more 
general in its scope than the particular dis- 
cussion of Federal legislation on social ques- 
tions. Yet the child labor question as it 
relates to central government, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court against two previous 
laws on the subject, passed by Congress, are 
all carefully analyzed as illustrations of the 
main theme. 

Dr. Thompson, of course, recognizes that 
our Federal Government has a_ tendency 
toward expansion of powers. This tendency, 
he traces back to certain sanctions in the 
constitution itself; “for,’ he says, quoting 
a statement of the Supreme Court in 1895, 
“constitutional provisions do not change, but 
their operation expands to new matters, as 
the modes of business and the habits of life 
of the people vary with each succeeding 
generation.” 

He follows this expansive tendency through 
a section on Social Legislation and another on 
Economic Legislation. The fourth and last 
division of the book deals with The Hazards 
of Centralization. 

In his discussion of Federal child labor 
legislation, Mr. Thompson flatly states, after 
his résumé of the fate of such legislation in 
the past, “Child labor legislation is laudable, 
and Federal legislation on the subject may 
be desirable, but to permit such methods as 
have been resorted to would be to sanction a 
usurpation of the powers of the States when- 
ever Congress deemed it advisable to en- 
croach upon the jurisdiction of the States. 
Such an interpretation in the long run would 
probably be regretted.” 

In the last chapter he gives reasons why, 
in this and in other matters involving social 
and economic questions, separate action by 
the States would be better. Local interest, 
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wise experimentation in many places, leading 
to better unification later, and the feeling of 
a smaller community that local laws are 
self-imposed and not imposed from above, 
all make for a more active public opinion, on 
which alone all law rests. 

The study is carried out in a temperate 
and scientific spirit, without resort to pole- 
mics. 

“The desire to work and the knowledge 
of how to work intelligently are essential to 
the success of democratic institutions. 
Every child should have the responsibilities 
and opportunities for service that are needed 
to round out his education. But the aims 
and conditions of work should be determined 
by the principles of education and not by 
those of the counting house.” (Journal of 
National Education.) 

Essentially this and very much more to 
the same effect, Mr. Fuller says, in the 
preface and the body of his book. “What 
the child laborer needs is what any child 
needs, considered as a child.” Measures, he 
thinks, which deal with children en masse, 
and assume that there is something wrong in 
working for pay, seem to him, therefore, ill 
advised and short of the mark. 

The whole book is a plea for constructive 
rather than prohibitory legislation, and for 
a public opinion which can make such laws 
effective. 

Mr. Fuller has long been interested in 
social research, its methods, and its aims. He 
writes clearly, sanely, dispassionately, yet, 
withal, earnestly. 

The book canvasses the history of child 
labor reform in America since the rise of 
industrialism. The aim of these reforms is, 
he claims, the restoration to the American 
child of conditions normal to the child. He 
makes restrained use of statistics in review- 
ing the place of children in rural, urban, and 
industrial labor. Illiteracy and education 
are given their places in the history and 
finally he comes to Federal action. 

The stamp of disapproval, which the Su- 
preme Court set upon the two attempts of 
Congress to enact child labor legislation, was 
not, in his opinion, an unmixed evil, even 
from the standpoint of child labor. These 
laws were too much hampered by their very 
indirection. 

There remain two other ways by which 
to bring about child labor legislation: action 
by the separate States, and amendment of 
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the Constitution. Because of paramount na- 
tional interest and necessity, Mr. Fuller 
thinks that the theory of State rights should 
here be sub-ordinated. “Nations,” he says, 
quoting Chas. Kingsley earlier in the book, 
“are gathered out of nurseries. They are 
gathered out of the schools and factories 
where children are.” 

If, as he thinks they do, the American peo. 
ple desire Federal legislation on child labor, 
“They will have to amend the Constitution. 
It is their Constitution it can be 
changed and adapted to suit modern needs. 

Its makers saw to that though they 
made amendment exceedingly difficult. But 
a child labor amendment should not embody 
legislation. That was the error in the pro- 
hibition amendment.” It should merely give 
the power to legislate. 

With the constitutional amendment now 
passed, Congress may do much or nothing. 
It all then depends upon the wish and will 
of the people in whom the sovereignty rests, 
as expressed in their national legislature. 

The last chapter of the book relates to 
international legislation and the work of the 
International Labor organization. The 
United States is not a member of this organi- 
zation. It is hampered in co-operation be- 
cause to do so it must act as a nation and, 
traditionally, in labor legislation, it has 
hitherto acted as separate States. With 
the passage and ratification of the child 
labor amendment, Mr. Fuller points out 
that the path to co-operation would be clear. 

It is, indeed, an anomaly that though the 
first International Labor Conference was 
held in Washington, in 1919, the United 
States has not been able to ratify any of the 
draft conventions. 

An index and bibliography attest the thor- 
oughness and sincerity of the work. 

In the third book of the group, Mr. Stim- 
son is deeply concerned about the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. He published a 
book on the subject in 1908. This new book 
contains some of the same matter, but it is 
mostly rewritten and much enlarged. He 
has here especially elaborated the mission 
of the Constitution as a guarantee of rights 
to the private citizen. 

It is written for the every-day reader who 
wishes to understand the foundations of his 
liberty. The book is very well planned for 
its purpose. At the beginning is a list of the 


clauses in the Constitution which protect 
private rights; at the end, just before the 
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index, is a colored diagram of State and Fed- 
eral powers, showing just where and how 
they are separate and where they overlap. 

Mr. Stimson tries to show how the Consti- 
tution is essentially a body of restrictions 
upon the government, not upon the people. 
“It is,” he says, “essentially restrictive, never 
constructive; that is left to the people to 
act freely through their legislatures, for their 
own ends.” It concerns the scope of govern- 
ment, not the citizen’s conduct of life. 

Concerning the recent political discovery 
of constitutional amendment as a remedy for 
social ills, he is aghast at the tendency to 
pour the hot thought of the moment, which 
should be in the form of repealable laws, into 
the mould of the Constitution and leave it 
as cast iron. He deprecates the present ten- 
dency—‘“the blind rush to cure an immediate 
evil, oblivious of all else, reckless of method 
or consequences.” He fears for the endur- 
ance of a Constitution which thus shackles 
posterity. It would be better to go back at 
once to the English system, and abandon the 
attempt to protect the people against the 
Congress. 

Mr. Stimson’s book is convincing and in- 
forming, yet one must regret his frankly ex- 
pressed suspicion of woman’s effect in affairs 
of state. It may well alienate, at the outset, 
many of his best readers. “Women and re- 
formers,” he says, “want quick results.” In 
speaking of President Roosevelt’s impatient 
“essentially feminine” desire to cut the Gor- 
dian knot of constitutional ties, he avers 
that the mass of women voters will prob- 
ably be of the same way of thinking. “It 
were almost fair to say, of not thinking, be- 
cause, with a worthy concrete end in view, 
they may thoughtlessly press down the easy 
highway to centralization to the final de- 
struction of the Repubiic.” 

These three books, each approaching the 
question of Child Labor vs. Centralization 
from a different angle, are singularly alike in 
their sincerity, their restraint and their back- 
grounds of special knowledge. On _ the 
amendment now before the states they may 
not be so far apart as appears at first read- 
ing. The emphasis, however, is widely and 
eternally different. Each book is lucidly 
written, so that he who runs may read. The 
three together will serve to clarify the 
thought of any who are interested in our 
governmental policy as regards social wel- 
fare. 

















